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Our “System.” 


Ir may be right to notice at the commencement of this article a 
leader in the Scotsman, which forms almost the only unfavourable 
piece of criticism with which the present series of articles has met. 
This leader assumes the soundness of what is known as the “ wet 
ditch argument ”’ as to the safety of this country, and it misrepresents 


my views by assuming that my reason for discussing the German 
nilitary organization in my last article was to suggest the question, 
“What would become of this country if three millions of German 
soldiers were suddenly landed at Dover?” I thought that I had 
made it abundantly clear for what reason I explained the working of 
a scientific military system, and that I had sufficiently detached that 
examination from the statements on the subject of the possibility of 
invasion which I made in the December number of this Review. 
With regard to the chances of an invasion, which I have already 
discussed at length, and for my views on which the names that | 
have mentioned are ample authority, I would only add that we have 
never yet seen what can be done in the way of disembarking an in- 
vading force from ships, when organization is perfect, and the plan 
well prepared and worked out beforehand in every detail, with all the 
appliances to hand. Just as the Germans surprised the world by their 
mobilisations in 1866 and 1870, it is at least possible that if an 
attempt to invade England on carefully thought-out lines were 
made the world would be equally surprised by the result. Moreover, 
I have repeatedly explained that I attach even more importance to 
the danger that our fleet would be paralysed, by panic keeping it in 
the Channel to resist invasion, than I do to the prospect of invasion 
itself ; because the whole of our trade would be destroyed, through 
the consequent capture of the coaling stations, and the very existence 
of the Empire menaced, without a man being landed upon our shores. 
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The Scotsman is somewhat given to misrepresenting me, for in a 
less unfavourable leader upon the second article of this series that 
journal had professed that I had shown the desire to convert 
Afghanistan into a vassal state. The Scotsman ignores or conceals the 
fact that Mr. Gladstone’s Government guaranteed to the Ameer the 
frontiers of Afghanistan, and that this pledge was repeated in the 
Queen’s name to the Ameer, with every circumstance of formality, 
when the Cabul ruler came to visit the Indian Viceroy. 

Mr. Stanhope, since my last article appeared, has made a specch, 
of which perhaps I ought to say nothing when I remember the 
criticism that it received in the Saturday Review. Mr. Stanhope’s 
petulance with regard to the exposures which have been made of 
our unpreparedness for defence was such that it is possible that 
a portion of the public may think that he really gave some answer. 
I can leave Lords Carnarvon and Brassey to defend themselves 
against the Secretary of State for War; but as for what he said 
that bore upon my own writings I have briefly to show that his 
reply is no reply at all. “A comprehensive scheme” “has been 
promulgated,’ but I have yet to learn either that my statements as 
to Gibraltar, Plymouth, Portsmouth, and St. Helena, for example, 
are untrue, or that the weaknesses, which are, as I showed, well 
known abroad, have yet been met. Mr. Stanhope is apparently un- 
repentant about his artillery reductions, in which he now stands 
without an atom of military support, and his speech is as unsatis- 
factory upon our production of heavy guns as it is upon the question 
of field artillery or on that of coaling station defence. The letters 
that I have received with regard to my last article show me that I 
have again understated my case against the present position of 
Gibraltar. One of the most distinguished of our admirals has sent me 
the exact facts relating to the successful bombardment of the Peruvian 
towns by merchant steamers at great distances, to which I referred, 
and these show that the bombardment was executed with even 
lighter guns than those which I described. My attention too has 
been very strongly directed to the case of another station besides 
Gibraltar, Portsmouth, and Plymouth, of which I wrote, and it 
forms a remarkable example both of the power of Lord Randolph 
Churchill over a Conservative administration and of the manner in 
which the safety of the country is disregarded when the smallest 
excuse can be found for striking out an item from the Estimates. In 
1882 a committee reported in favour of the construction, by convict 
labour, of a strategical harbour at Dover. Government decided to 
act upon the report. Another and a confidential committee, consisting 
I believe of representatives of the War Office and Admiralty, with 
Sir E. Du Cane, next considered the position for a convict prison to 
be built for the carrying out of the works, The land was bought and 
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| & the prison was built, and a staff of convicts has been maintained 
d there for two years at the public cost. In 1886 Lord Randolph 
Churchill seems to have stopped a necessary vote. In 1887 the 
} yote did not appear in the Estimates, and Government announced 
: that they would “come to a decision” in 1888, although a previous 
Government had come to a decision in 1882, and the present Govern- 
ment in 1886. Conservative Governments are rightly fond of talking 
about the importance of continuity in foreign affairs, but continuity 
in military matters is at least as necessary. 

In commencing in my last article the examination of the remedies 
for the deplorable condition of affairs to which I had pointed in the 
first two articles of the series, I suggested the wisdom of considering 
the scientific principles of military administration as we might 
find them to exist abroad, and, in the next place, the existing 
British system—-so far as it could be called a system. I now take up 
the second branch of this enquiry. 

We have already seen that the British forces, though they are not 
ready for the field, are at least considerable in numbers. Without 
noticing items nominally but not really available, such as the Irish 
constabulary, pensioners beyond the active age, and so forth, and 
leaving aside the native army in India, we have three different 
principal bodies: the regular army, the militia, and the volun- 
teers; the whole amounting to considerably over 600,000 men. 
In examining them a little in detail I shall take generally the regular 
army and army reserve as they were at the beginning of 1887, a 
period for which we have official returns: the militia, yeomanry, and 
volunteers at the date of their inspections in 1886. The numbers 
are now slightly greater than they were at the periods mentioned, 
but for convenience of reference it is better to take them all out of 
the last published General Annual Return of the British Army. 





Tue Reauitar Army. 


The total number of troops of all kinds in the regular army at 
home and abroad, including India and the colonies, was at the time 
named 


208,357 
To which must be added for war purposes, Ist Class army reserye 46,858 
2nd Class... . . 5,695 


Total of troops ayailable everywhere . . . . . « « « « « 260,910 


Add the militia reserve, as it is called, which is also available for 
service anywhere during war ...... .. +... 31,646 


Total available for general service in case of war. . . . . 292,556 





Looking back over the last twenty years, one finds that in 1867 
there was no army reserve worth naming. The average number of 
M 2 
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troops during that year was about 200,000, and by 1870 it had de- 
creased to 180,000, to which should be added a certain body of 
militia reserve men never very fit to take the field, but ready at call 
to be placed in depéts and trained. These militia reserve men are 
simply men who have, for a moderate fee, agreed to give their 
services in the regular forces in case of war and to receive a little extra 
training in peace with regular regiments. If we eliminate them from 
both periods it appears that there has been a gain on the whole, since 
1870, of some 70,000 men, or nearly the equivalent of two army 
corps supposing them to be organized as a field army. The whole 
290,000 men existing at the beginning of 1887 would, under the 
same conditions, form the equivalent of about eight army corps, that 
is to say, if the men were all in health and strength, sufficiently 
well trained, and all in the same country. Everybody knows that 
the actual state of affairs is very different, and it becomes necessary 
to enter upon a process of subtraction. 

To begin with, India absorbs about 70,000 ; Egypt accounted for 
over 9,000 at the beginning of 1887, but that garrison has been 
reduced. The Colonies, including Mediterranean garrisons, absorb 
about 25,000; and there are troops on the seas going backwards and 
forwards. The final result is that only a little over 102,000 regular 
troops remain in the United Kingdom; and thus, with the addition 
of the army reserve, but leaving aside the militia reserve as hardly 
fit to fight in the first line till they have had more training, we have 
as a result a force of about 150,000, which, however, includes all the 
recruits and all the depdts necessary for the whole army at home 
and abroad. The 102,000 regular troops included on the Ist of 
January, 1887, over 12,600 cavalry (including that of the household); 
2,200 horse artillery, since reduced ; about 14,500 field and garrison 
artillery in nearly equal proportions; 4,500 engineers ; nearly 6,000 
footguards ; 57,500 infantry of the line; 2,500 commissariat and 
transport corps; 400 ordnance store troops; a few ordnance arti- 
ficers ; and 2,000 medical staff corps. Now, taking infantry as a 
base of calculation, and remembering that all the recruits and all 
the invalided men are at home, together with a large number of 
soldiers employed in various positions of a more or less permanent 
character, it is easy to understand to what an extent numbers are 
reduced, and how few sound, vigorous, well-trained men remain. 
An army corps contains some 25,000 bayonets as its back-bone, and 
it is not very probable that we should find even that number of 
infantry soldiers fit for the first line and free from other employment. 
To mobilise one corps, and still more to mobilise two, it would be 
requisite to call out the first-class army reserve, even if all the 
efficient regular troops were put in the field ; but they could not all 
be put in the field, because the fortresses cannot be left without 
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any trained troops at all, especially at first ; so again we have more 
reductions for the garrisons. It is an unfortunate fact that Ireland 
always subtracts a large number of good troops not requisite merely 
on account of her strategical position. In case of threatened inva- 
sion it would be absolutely necessary to withdraw by far the greater 
part of the regular troops from Ireland and to supply their 
places by English militia, but it would be difficult, for political 
reasons, to employ British volunteers in Ireland. If my readers 
will attentively consider what has now been said they will under- 
stand at once how it was that no such force as two real army corps 
was, or could possibly have been, paraded at Aldershot for the 
Jubilee Review. ‘Taking the army and its reserves as they would 
be in case of a great war, when either invasion might be expected 
ora counter stroke against an enemy designed, supposing Ireland 
no longer to swallow up so large a proportion of the army as she 
does at present, and supposing the army reserves called out, there 
would be enough troops to form two army corps and a cavalry 
division with exactly the proportion of field artillery now allotted 
to an English army corps, and no more. That amount of field 
artillery is very seriously less than the proportion allowed by every 
other country, and I do not believe that there is a single responsible 
officer who does not consider that the proportion ought to be increased. 
Lord Wolseley, though he has been credited with the idea of the 
reduction, has said distinctly again and again that he does not con- 
sider our proportion of field artillery sufficient; and even on this 
starvation scale there would be none left to commence the formation 
of a third corps, but there would be sufficient regular infantry to 
form a nucleus of the various great garrisons, and garrison artillery 
also to form small bodies in the fortresses. The main defence of such 
places as Portsmouth, Plymouth, Dover, and so on, would devolve upon 
the militia and volunteers. The British army corps is I understand 
to consist of three divisions and some corps troops, each division 
having two brigades of four battalions each, besides three batteries 
of six guns ; and the corps artillery would have five batteries, three of 
which would be horse artillery. An extra battalion of infantry 
would belong to the corps troops, so that there would be altogether 
25 battalions and 84 guns. The cavalry division would have two 
brigades of three regiments each and two batteries of horse artillery 
to each brigade ; the tendency of modern armies being, however, to 
have three batteries instead of two to the brigade of cavalry. This 
calculation shows not only that two army corps could not possibly 
have been put in the field for the Aldershot Review, but that, as 
designed for active service, when the reserves have been called out, 
the British army corps would be distinctly weaker in field artillery 
than similar corps of the great European Powers. In fact, to please 
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Lord Randolph Churchill and the so-called ‘“ Economists,” we are 
deliberately preparing for the army the same sort of inferiority 
which placed us in such difficulties during our naval fights with the 
Americans, who sent against our frigates stronger frigates with more 
guns. This tendency to handicap ourselves disadvantageously, but 
with perfect deliberation, when calculating our forces for a land 
struggle, may be characteristic of a people which always despises its 
enemies, but it is not “ business.” Noone has more admiration than 
myself for the splendid qualities of the British soldier or for the 
dash and bearing of the British officer, but we ought to remember 
that during the last quarter of a century the Powers which we might 
possibly have to meet have received a great deal of training in modern 
war, and may be presumed to have got some advantage from that 
training. Is it wise to start deliberately overburdened with difl- 
culties which do not touch them, or to place ourselves of our 
own accord in a position of inferiority? The British army corps 
should I submit be as strong in every respect as a Continental army 
corps, and it will not be so according to the proposed organization. 
To place either one or two army corps in the field, or as it is 
called to mobilise them, a large number of horses would be required, 
as I have previously shown. It appears that to mobilise the two army 
corps and cavalry division which are to compose our small movable 
army, 20,000 horses would be required at once. On the principles 
which have hitherto prevailed the rate of buying has been about 
100 horses per week, and, as it is calculated that the waste in war 
would be at the rate of 10,000 horses per annum at the least, we 
could thus neither procure the animals at first, nor keep them up to 
their proper strength even if the full number were once procured. 
The plan now is to invite horse-holders to register their animals for 
the sake of a small fee. I believe that the Government offers 10s. 
each for the registered horses, and promises to pay if they are 
taken for war purposes £10 a head more than the value decided upon 
by valuation. We have yet to learn how this plan will work, but 
when objectors to my criticisms are inclined to doubt the facts 
which I have advanced, because of what they call their pessimistic 
character, I would invite them to consider what sort of a condition 
we have been in for many years according to the statements of 
Government officials. It has been known, and reported again and 
again, that the horses for the mobilisation of even one army corps 
could not possibly be procured by the means existing. The fact 
has been known to all the members of the military staff, and should 
have been known to every Minister of War; yet no means have 
been taken to remedy the evil. In all such cases it is necessary that 
that impetus should be given by public opinion without which no 
progress in efficiency can be made. It is to that public opinion that 
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I appeal in this series of articles; and the question of horses may 
now be fairly quoted as a clear proof of the extraordinary condition 
of unreadiness for war in which we may remain for long periods with- 
out any effort being made to meet the deficiencies which are known 
to exist. 

From what has been said it is evident that the regular army with 
its reserves can provide 70,000 men for India, and the necessary 
depdts for keeping up the strength of that 70,000, and that it can 
garrison the great Mediterranean fortresses, and place a nucleus of 
regular troops in the home fortresses. Besides all this it will in the 
future be able to place two army corps in the field, provided that all 
the requisite horses and carriages are so prepared that they can be 
ready exactly when and where they will be wanted. When all this 
is done there will remain some infantry and cavalry in excess, which 
may either form the nucleus of a third corps or may act as a small 
force not having corps organization ; but there would be absolutely 
no field artillery in excess of the two corps with a cavalry division, 
and not only so, but the proportion of guns actually in the corps is 
much too small according to modern ideas of military organization. 
Two army corps would represent something over 70,000 men, but 
these would not be all fighting men, for they would include all the 
various elements which I have enumerated earlier in this article. 


Tue Minirta. 


The militia, which is the old constitutional force, and for the 
recruiting of which the Government has still the power to use the 
pressure of conscription if absolutely necessary, has undergone many 
vicissitudes. Taken altogether it contains a very fine and solid body 
of men, who do on the whole come up at their periods of training 
with fair regularity. For instance, while the number of men 
enrolled was in 1886 over 122,000, there were present at training 
more than 105,000. Of these, in round numbers, 90,000 were 
infantry, 14,000 artillery, and 1,000 engineers. But the 14,000 
artillery did not include and could not possibly have included any 
force which could be placed in the field. They are practically all 
what is called garrison or coast artillery. In the total number of 
the militia is included the militia reserve, which might or might not 
be taken to increase the strength of the regular army. It numbers 
about 30,000. The militia contains men of various ages, and as a 
matter of fact it has in its ranks a considerable number of old 
soldiers, although it is not the intention of the Government that 
such should be the case. Some of the corps are very fine bodies of 
troops, commanded by officers who have served in the regular army 
and are very well able both to maintain discipline and to train 
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the men. The efficiency of many militia battalions or brigades of 
artillery is very high indeed, and the force deserves far more recog- 
nition by the public than it receives. It supplies a large number of 
recruits to the regular army. Indeed it would appear that many 
young men enter the militia to begin with to try how they like 
soldiering. A genial commander, who is also a good disciplinarian, 
has the power of attracting to the ranks of the regular army a con- 
siderable number of his men: but it is a little against human nature 
to suppose that it will be his main object to get rid of the men whom 
he has trained, for the sake of supplying the wants of the regular 
service. At different periods of danger some of the militia have 
been formed into field batteries, and at the end of a few months’ 
training have become efficient, but no militia has been so prepared 
in peace as to be able to be mobilised as field artillery at the com- 
mencement of war, and the campaigns of the present day are usually 
so short and sharp that nothing can be counted as available which 
requires a long period of training. Doubtless we could form field 
artillery out of many elements provided plenty of time were given 
us, and provided also that the guns and ammunition were ready and 
the horses could be easily obtained. But that is only as much as to say 
that field artillery can be created now or at any other time; to assert 
that such artillery could be put in the field with any hope of success 
against a skilful and well-trained enemy is altogether another matter. 
To attempt such a course would be to handicap ourselves even more - 
than in the case of the old small frigates and the new small army 
corps. It may be taken for granted that the militia artillery would 
be almost entirely required for the fortresses. There has never been 
a great war in which the militia did not volunteer in considerable 
numbers for service in the field. As a rule, however, they have 
only been sent to fortresses in the Mediterranean or elsewhere in 
order to disengage the regular troops quartered there. 

The weakest point in the militia system is the comparative want 
of training among the regimental officers and a certain deficiency in 
number of officers. No doubt if a great war and national danger 
stirred the spirit of Englishmen we should find very many young 
gentlemen seeking commissions in the militia, but this is not what is 
wanted. War has of late years become so much a business of skill 
and has enlisted on its side so many arts and sciences that an un- 
trained officer is practically useless. Efforts have constantly been made 
to increase the number of militia officers and to improve their train- 
ing, but on the whole the endeavour has not been successful. A 
large number of the militia officers are young county gentlemen who 
would lead their men with all the courage inherent in the race, but 
they would not know how to handle their troops skilfully, to extri- 
cate themselves from difficulties, or to take the best advantage of the 
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mistakes of an enemy. So long as this is the case the militia, how- 
ever good the men may be and however gallant the officers, can only 
be estimated as a second-rate force. The Duke of Wellington (whose 
opinion of the militia ought to be as high as that of any officer, sée- 
ing that many of them fought under his hand at Waterloo) wrote to 
Sir John Burgoyne in January, 1847, a letter which has become his- 
torical. It contained the following passage :— 


“We hear a great deal of the spirit of the people of England, for which no 
man entertains a higher respect than I do. But, unorganized, undisciplined, 
without systematic subordination established and well understood, this spirit 
exposed to the fire of musketry and cannon and to sabres and bayonets of 
disciplined troops, would only expose those animated by such spirit to con- 
fusion and destruction. Let any man examine our maps and road books, con- 
sider of the matter” (a possible invasion and march on London), ‘‘ and judge 
for himself. I know of no mode of resistance, much less of protection from this 
danger, excepting by an army in the field capable of meeting and contending 
with its formidable enemy, aided by all the means of fortification which 
experience, war, and science can suggest. I should be deemed foolhardy im 
engaging for the defence of the empire with an army composed of such a force 
of militia” (150,000 men). ‘‘I may be so, I confess it. I should feel more 
confidence in an army of regular troops.” 


Field Marshal Sir John Burgoyne also wrote :-— 


“Hitherto we have deluded ourselves by a grand show on paper of an 
aggregate of regulars, militia, and volunteers, as an available field force, 
deceiving ourselves still further by the title we bestow upon the two latter of 
Reserve Forces, as if they were ready for every emergency. It is impossible to 
remonstrate too strongly against the misconception of the real character of these 
forces caused by this unfortunate misnomer. Before any improvement in our 
military means can be made, we must dismiss from our minds any idea of the 
militia and volunteers being available for an effective augmentation of the 
regular forces until great changes are made in their organization.” 


Here we have two soldiers who have known war declaring that under 
the organization which existed then, and which in these respects exists 
now, the militia cannot be relied upon to take the place of regular troops 
in the field. There were at that time no fortresses in England, and 
neither the Duke of Wellington nor Sir John Burgoyne meant that 
the militia could not be made available in fortresses so as to relieve 
the garrisons and enable them to take the field. In all such cases, 
however, whether the comparatively untrained troops are infantry or 
artillery, it will be necessary to have bodies of the same arms from 
the regular army present within the fortresses to attend to matters 
which require the most skill and to set an example of discipline, drill, 
and general management. General Sir Lintorn Simmons, now 
Governor of Malta, proposed in 1871 that the militia should be 
abolished and the regular army increased in proportion. His recom 
mendation did not find favour, chiefly because it was felt that the 
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perpetual changes of politics and the efforts of politicians who are 
occasionally seized with a burning desire to decrease expenditure 
whatever may be the consequences would inevitably, at some time or 
another, reduce the regular army, whether the militia existed or not, 
The latter force has, besides, a noble history, and I, for one, should 
regret to see it abolished. On the contrary, I think that it ought to 
be developed, and the deficiencies of training and of officers sur- 
mounted by whatever means may be found necessary for the purpose. 


THe VOLUNTEERS, 


The volunteer force is as curious and interesting a product of 
national spirit as has ever been seen. There have always been 
volunteer forces at every crisis in the history of the country. This 
is natural enough, for in times of emergency there are few men not 
ready to come forward to defend the soil of their country and their 
own liberties. But the peculiarity of the present volunteer force 
is its remarkable persistence in the face of difficulties of all kinds, 
some of them made by the Government, and the permanent cha- 
racter which it has assumed. The volunteers as they exist are 
now more than a quarter of a century old; indeed I was myself a 
non-commissioned officer as long agoas 1862. Instead of decreasing 
as time went on, the volunteers have steadily increased. At the time 
of their inspections in 1886 they counted 226,752 men, about the same 
number as that of the whole field armies with which Napoleon the 
Third expected to invade Germany or stem the tide of invasion in 
1870. Speaking roughly, and in round numbers, the volunteers have 
of light horse nearly 300, of artillery 41,600, engineers 9,900, 
mounted rifles 50, rifles (infantry) 174,271, medical staff corps 579. 
The ages of the men run from under seventeen years to over fifty 
years; but the proportion is greatest between nineteen and twenty- 
one. Within this period of age there are no fewer than about 44,000; 
between twenty-one and twenty-two 19,000; between twenty-two 
and twenty-three 16,700; and so gradually downwards as the age 
increases, though there are actually nearly 2,500 over fifty years old. 
This is certainly a very curious force, and can be no thoughtless or 
hot-headed body of men, for it counts among its ranks about 50,000 
above the age of thirty. The volunteers have among their officers men 
who have made a serious study of war. The social position of the officers 
is also peculiar. While the commissioned ranks include a consider- 
able number who are town and country gentlemen, on the whole as 4 
force the volunteers represent, both in their officers and men, the 
wealth, the position, the intelligence and the spirit of the middle 
classes, especially the dwellers in towns. It was not to be expected 
that at their first formation the volunteers should fall at once into 
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habits of strict discipline. They behaved in many cases with an 
easy-going carelessness, and a neglect both of obedience and appear- 


ance, which very much startled the regular army, and caused even 
their numerous friends to shake their heads in some anxiety. The 
behaviour of French National Guards occurred to the mind of society 
in general, and it was remembered that nothing is more dangerous 
to the liberties and well-being ofa State than that any force carrying 
arms and not obedient to discipline should exist in its midst. But 
there is always at the back of every British movement a large 
amount of common sense, and the volunteers, who had been at first 
alternately petted and “ snubbed,” soon settled into their proper posi- 
tion, and have since occupied a very definite and honourable place 
in the ranks of the defenders of Great Britain. They have volun- 
teered for foreign service in war, and there exist at this moment or- 
ganizations both for Post Office and medical work which might be 
counted upon to relieve the regular army even in distant cam. 
paigns. One special peculiarity of the volunteers is that they combine 
extremes of many kinds. It has already been shown how extra- 
ordinary is the difference in age—a difference which must inevitably 
show itself during the toils of war; but there are among them 
other equally startling extremes. The picked shots of the volunteers 
are probably the best in the world. For long-range shooting and all 
practice at fixed targets no country has hitherto matched the per- 
formances of the volunteers at Wimbledon. On the other hand, 
there is the fact that the bulk of the volunteers not only are 
incapable of even moderately good shooting, but are now declaring 
themselves incapable by their very nature and constitution of attain- 
ing to a moderate standard of skill in the use of their weapons. 
Again, volunteer officers are to be met whose favourite study is the 
artof war. There have been some curious and interesting demon- 
strations of this fact. To take an example with which I am familiar, 
there is established at Manchester a body of officers called the 
Tactical Society ; and from that body has grown another tactical 
society with perhaps a slightly altered name. Not only do these 
gentlemen spend a considerable portion of their leisure time in the 
study of strategy and tactics and the playing of war games, but they 
issue a series of publications, to which I have already had to allude, 
sometimes translations, sometimes original essays, and these small 
books show an acquaintance with the details of the military art 
which might surprise, and perhaps almost humiliate, the average 
officer of the regular army. Such work as this is only another proof, 
if proof were needed, of the marvellous instinct for the art of war 
Which I believe to be engrained in our English character, however 
We may overlay it with the veneer of civilisation. If there had been 
no other proofs, if we had not the Indian mutiny, the campaigns in 
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Egypt, and that in Afghanistan, to show us how the spirit of the 
British officer and soldier stands, it would have been sufficient to turn 
to the volunteers to see that even the English middle classes practi- 
cally love the art of war and admire the gifts and the training of 
the soldier. All volunteer officers are not, however, of the same 
calibre, and I am afraid that in this case, as in most others, the chain 
great success in 
war military genius must be found, but it can only work with the 


is no stronger than its weakest link. Of course for 


materials which it discovers, and the object of military organizers 
should always be to produce as good an average as possible, with few 
or none falling below certain conditions which may be considered as 
expressing the minimum of efficiency. The volunteer officers have come 
forward very well at different times to pass tactical examinations, chiefly 
because those examinations win for the officers who have passed them 
certain extra allowances, all of which go to the good of the corps. 
But this average spirit seems to be somewhat abating, and it is to be 
feared that, whether on account of the unreal nature of tactical 
examinations generally, or for other reasons, the passing of these 
tests has fallen somewhat out of favour. Thus we find represented 
in the volunteers the highest and the lowest ages, the best and the 
worst shooting, and a very high and a very low condition of military 
knowledge. 

It is needless to say that neither the volunteers nor the militia are 
provided with all the requirements for taking the field. They have 
no field artillery and could not form one in a short space of time. A 
little training would make their infantry and garrison artillery 
admirable, but they would be always deficient in leadership, because 
the average level of military knowledge possessed by the officers is 
insufficient, nor does the number of officers, trained or untrained, 
ever reach that laid down by regulation as the condition of efficiency. 
I presume that ancient and well-to-do organization called the 
Honourable Artillery Company is to be classed with the volunteers, 
and it could put six field pieces in line. Perhaps it is needless to say 
that the pattern of the guns is not usually the newest and most 
effective. Still, if the Honourable Artillery Company should be 


classed as volunteers, the volunteer force can produce six field guns 
in time of war. 


One more national force remains to be mentioned—the yeomanry. 
This body of horsemen rather tends to decrease. Its strength on 
Ist January, 1887, was about 11,500. The officers are usually 
county men, the privates are from the classes which either possess 
or can borrow riding horses and subscribe a little money at a pinch; 
many of them are to be seen more or less often in the hunting-field, 
and a large proportion can handle a fowling-piece with good effect. 
With a little encouragement the yeomanry might be developed into 
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just such a body as the Boers, who gave our troops under General 
Colley a lesson in the power of irregulars when the partisans are bold 
riders and good shots. But here again we have one of those curious 
topsy-turvy arrangements which always appear when a nation takes 
no trouble to put its military affairs on a proper basis. Of all the 
British forces the yeomanry would make the best mounted infantry, 
or dragoons of the Russian type. An immense amount of trouble is 
always being taken to turn out some mounted infantry, a little 
trained to the work of that new arm, but, meanwhile, we take almost 
as much trouble to make the yeomanry unfit for that purpose. They 
are drilled as cavalry pure and simple, and as cavalry they are 
inspected. No yeomanry officer has arisen to popularise and reform 
his arm, and little is seen or heard of it. Yet it is exactly the kind 
of force that might be made popular and efficient, and it possesses a 
name which is an English epic in itself. In this direction also lies 
the only chance of producing an auxiliary field artillery, because the 
yeomanry are accustomed to the care and use of horses, and either 
possess them or can procure them. Of all classes in the kingdom, 
that from which the town volunteers spring is perhaps the least 
fitted by nature, habit, and training to yield us good horsemasters. 


Since the return from which I have taken these figures was issued, 
the horse artillery, which then had twelve service batteries at home, 
has been reduced, and the field artillery has practically suffered 
amuch larger reduction for war purposes, by the adoption of the 
principle that all the ammunition columns required for war will be 
obtained, not as is the case everywhere else, by having small and 
economical cadres in peace, but by breaking up good field batteries 
intime of war, so that they will be no longer active batteries with 
guns, but only carriers of ammunition for other batteries. As in 
war each battery has six guns, the total loss will be, as far as is 
possible to calculate in the confusion which here envelops us, a 
total of 102 guns for horse and field artillery together, and this 
illows for the restoration of one horse- artillery battery, which 
Iam told took place. There will remain of active batteries nine 
horse and twenty-four field, which, reckoned at six guns per battery, 
gives a total for war of 198 guns capable of being placed in the field 
by the use of men from the reserve, and by some means of obtaining 
horses such as does not exist at present. The militia have no field 
guns for service, nor have the volunteers, nor the yeomanry. The 
Honourable Artillery Company, for the reason I have given, can 
hardly be reckoned upon to take the field at once. Let us therefore 
*t down the horse and field artillery as being, in round numbers, 
200 guns. 


The general result, given for convenience in tabular form, with 
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the use of round numbers near enough to the truth, will be for the 
home army, inclusive of the organization by which the forces in India 
and the Colonies are recruited and reinforced, 1st Class Army Re- 
serve, Militia, Volunteers, and Yeomanry, somewhat as follows :— 


FIGHTING FORCES AT HOME. 


Me | 
Field | Engineers. ther 


Infantry. | Cavalry. | Artillery. Guna Services 


———___—____——— — ——_—_—— ~ —| = 


| 
| Regular Army . . | 163,500 | 12,500 | 17,000 | 200 | 4,500 | 5,000 


ist Class Army Reserve | 137,500 | 3,000 | 2,500 | 2,000 | 


Militia. . « «| 105,500 | 16,000 | 1,000 





Volunteer Efficients .| 170,000 200 | 40,500 9,500 | 





Yeomanry . 11,500 ; — 


| All forces combined . | 376,500 | 27,200 | 76,000 15,000 | 7,400 


| 

I have omitted the 2nd Class Army Reserve because it consists of 
men not very useful for war purposes, and rounded the figures 
off by giving as 500 any fraction over 250, except in the case of the 
volunteer light horse and mounted rifles, which used to number 
about 500, but are now dying out. In fact I have given as fair an 
estimate as could be obtained of the force which Great Britain could 
produce of all kinds, leaving India and the Colonies out of calcula- 
tion. When we come to examine it a little we find that it amounts to 
a force all told of about half a million with less than 200 field guns. 
During the past year this force has increased. By bringing home 
troops from Egypt, and other measures, the regular army has some 
5,000 more men at home, the Ist Class Army Reserve probably 
stands at nearly 50,000, which number will vary year by year, and 
the auxiliary forces have also increased, but there is no return show- 
ing the actual figures of each, and any change which increases the 
infantry without increasing the field guns only adds to the force of my 
argument. Bowing to the desire of my critics I will talk no more 
here of Great Powers, but will compare the army of Great Britain 
with those of the small states, and see what sort of proportion 
we have of field guns compared with them. The figures given 
are of a time antecedent to that for which I have given British 
figures, and whatever change has since occurred has been in the 
direction of increasing the proportion of field guns. Let me once 
more tabulate the facts to be brought out, premising that in the case 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





(1) During the year that has since elapsed, both the infantry and its 1st Class Reserve 
have been considerably increased at the expense of the field artillery. 
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of the small Powers their full strength of “instructed men” is 
_. Men. Field Guns. 
Denmark . F . ; - 60,000 96 
Holland . : ‘ . : . 70,000 120 
Belgium . . , . : . 105,000 240 
Servia, including national militia . 175,000 200 
Roumania ‘ ; ‘ . . 200,000 336 
Switzerland, without new Landsturm. 215,000 348 


Total . . - 815,000 


1,340 


Average F . 135,833 223 





The proportion is thus 1-64 field guns per thousand counting all 
the forces of the minor states, and at that rate Great Britain should 
have at home for her 500,000 men 820 field guns besides those siege 
trains and guns of position which we ought also to possess, and which 
most of these small Powers have. I maintain that an extraordinary 
deficiency in field artillery is the first feature to strike an honest 
examiner of our military organization, and if the guns destroyed for 
all practical purposes by Mr. Stanhope’s changes and reductions were 
restored to-morrow we should still have not nearly half so many 
field guns as ought to be our proper proportion. To crown the 
absurdity of the situation, if our two army corps with their cavalry 
division were sent abroad, we should still have some 425,000 men at 
home but no field artillery. In other words we dare not send these 
two army corps away unless it be absolutely certain that no attempt 
at invasion can be made. But there could be no certainty of the 
kind until our enemy’s fleets were destroyed. Therefore all hope 
or even possibility of despatching those corps for an early counter- 
attack seems to vanish, and it is clear that we are not in the position 
todo what has been laid down as the least that we ought to have in 
our power—namely, to send two army corps and a cavalry division 
abroad, and yet remain strong enough for home defence. The first 
step which ought to be taken is, in my opinion, to save the fourteen 
batteries which are now doomed to extinction as fighting units so 
soon as a British army is mobilised, and this can be done by creating 
the cadres of ammunition columns to be filled up to proper strength 
from the reserve in case of war. I shall have more to say on the 
question of field artillery later on, but the want of field guns in the 
home forces leaps in one’s face when one tries to compare our army 
with any other, and demands constant attention till the gap is 
filled up. 

The second obvious want is that of officers. The regular army 
itself has never its full complement of officers, and the militia and 
volunteers are notoriously deficient in this respect both as regards 
quantity and quality. Other nations suffer in the same way, but not 
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of their own deliberate choice. When an army numbering several 
millions of men has to be dealt with, such as that of Germany, or 
Russia, or France, it becomes extremely difficult and exponsive to 
keep up a proper number of officers in readiness for war, especially 
where the middle classes from which the supply must be drawn are 
comparatively weak in numbers and already caught to a great extent 
in the meshes of the military net. During the Crimean War we 
had to make a rule that lieutenants should not be promoted to 
captaincies till they had been two years in the service, and in 
1870-71 the expenditure of German officers was so great that at the 
end of the war even lance-sergeants (vice-feldwebel), in many cases, 
took the command of companies. In December, 1870, a Bavarian 
infantry division was so reduced by severe losses that it only pos- 
sessed at the front a single captain of the line. There are people 
so enamoured of the German system that they would follow it in its 
weaknesses since they cannot in its strength, and Ministers have 
been only too ready to snatch at any support in cutting down either 
officers or men. In this case it is to be remarked that the Germans 
only yield to a dire necessity of which they always complain, but 
they at least take care to keep up in peace the full number allowed 
them and to manufacture as many as they can for reserves by the 
one-year volunteer system. Officers thus produced have served a 
year in the ranks with, in addition to the ordinary soldier’s training, 
constant tactical exercises, during which they have to learn the 
duties of officers. We, with more than Chinese absurdity, invite 
officers of the reserve to pass an examination in tactics, solely out 
of books; but have refused permission for them even to study the 
books under Garrison Instructors. No: they must go to “cram- 
mers,” who, sensibly enough, spend their time in examining the 
examiners and discovering the odds for or against certain questions 
being put. I do not blame those extremely able gentlemen whose 
industry and common sense are brought in to supply a much felt 
want, but I certainly question whether these examinations are of any 
practical value, and I find that officers of the militia and volunteers 
are moved by a certain healthy merriment when they discuss the 
subject. 

Trained or untrained, there are never enough officers even in the 
regular army to meet the waste of peace, much less of war, and if 
that war were in the East there would have to be a sudden and large 
increase in the Staff Corps as it is called, that is in the officers attached 
to native regiments. This would cause a drain on the British regi- 
ments and again reduce their officers, while if the reserve forces 
were called out the case would be yet worse. Is there any special 
reason why the British Empire, of all realms, needs only a small 
staff of officers ? On the contrary, of all the Great Powers, our need 
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for a large number of officers in proportion to men is the greatest, 
both because of the slight education of the classes from which our 
soldiers are almost entirely drawn, and because any real strain must 
inevitably bring about a development of force not by enlisting a few 
more English, Scotch, or Irish under our banners, but by making 
available the immense masses, colonial or Indian, which would have 
to strengthen the arm of British power. Is it possible to conceive a 
more absurd situation than that of the wealthiest country in the 
world, with a vast reserve of high-blooded youth lying idle, and 
enormous masses of warlike people, Sikhs, Goorkhas, Mahrattas, 
Arabs, Malays, and what not, under our hands “ spoiling for a 
fight,’ while this nation is unprepared to defend its own pos- 
sessions and its very existence in circumstances which all know 
to be more than likely to occur? This nation, our nation, might 
absolutely keep the peace of the world, yet shivers at every 
breeze of Continental politics. Nor can we assert with trvth, as 
we can about general want of preparation, that this was ys 
England’s way. England’s way, when she was rising to ¢ was 
to be the pioneer of the world in enterprise, and in war w lead 
Turks, Red Indians, American colonists, East Indians, and Negroes, 
to subdue her rivals. We now see German officers organizing the 
Turkish army; French and Germans are pushing past us into the 
heart of Africa; Russians promise to raid on India with the Turco- 
man cavalry of Central Asia; and though we once could beat all 
comers, we now think ourselves incompetent even to hold our own. 
Time was when a few British adventurers or soldiers of fortune would 
have formed for themselves an empire in the Soudan. That kind of 
irregular action has nearly come to an end, on the whole for the good 
of mankind, but the British Empire still contains men of the same 
breed. Instead of being always short of officers we should, I think, 
have a superabundance, and tkese trained in all the arts of war and 
taught the trick of organizing and leading the wild races which con- 
stitute so large a proportion of the people of the British realm. 

To form armies which will be of any value against the power of 
“armed nations” it is necessary to provide modern weapons, and here 
again we are weak just where we should be strong. There is never 
a time when we have arms enough of the same pattern for home and 
Indian requirements, with the necessary reserve. At this moment the 
field artillery has several patterns of guns in face of the opinion of that 
best of artillery teachers, Prince von Hohenlohe, who in his letters 
on artillery thanks heaven that he sees a time approaching when the 
German field artillery will have only one kind of gun. As for rifles, 
we still have a large proportion of old Sniders, though the Henry- 
Martini has been “in” so long that it also is becoming obsolete. It 
is one of the most astonishing features of our “system” that with 
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all our enormous expenditure we manage to drop behind other 
nations both in the quality of our weapons and the proportional 
number of them to the hands that would have to use them. The reason 
probably is that the country has gradually arrived at the absurd belief 
that Great Britain alone of all nations in the world can by prudence 
escape the common lot and never have war again except with 
savages. From this unfounded and unwise opinion springs gray 
carelessness as to the condition of the military forces, and Govern. 
ments desirous of presenting a comparatively small budget fail to 
keep up the necessary quantity of arms and stores, because defici ney 
in these is the weakness easiest to conceal. There was great indig- 
nation when this charge was first made, and stout denial ; but the 
fact has now been confessed by so many officials that there is no 
longer any doubt about it. Thus we, who should always be in a 
state of readiness to supply arms to improvised forces, and to colonial 
levies, have never enough for the purposes of the home army. We 
are always compromising between the popularity of a Government 
and the safety of the Empire, as a patient who, when ordered to the 
Engadine or to the south of France, might compromise between his 
pocket and his health, and betake himself only to Margate or to 
Shooter’s Hill. 

Another attempt at compromise is that between short and long ser- 
vice. I have touched on this point before, but cannot passit by in this 
article which is devoted to an examination of the existing [ritish 
military “system.” After the war of 1866, when Prussia had with 
her young troops but superior military education for the time des- 
troyed the military power of Austria, which had rested on a long- 
service army and stern discipline, a few British officers took up the 
question and studied how we could form a short-service army and 
good reserves. There lingered still the notion that Prussia had won 
by some extraordinary combination of lucky events, and men of th 


old school went about saying that we had yet to see what would 


happen when the Prussian army met that of France, which was, lik 
the Austrian, organized on the principle of long service. So, in th: 
summer of 1870, when the collision became inevitable, the officers 

for there were some—-who said, and even wrote, that Prussia would 
win were few, and their voices were almost lost in the general 
chorus. France went down like Austria, and her greater persever- 
ance only led to more terrible humiliation and disaster. The success 
of Germany was ascribed to three chief causes: first, a greatel 
mass of men more quickly mobilised: second, a better artillery, 
more boldly handled: third, better training for both officers and men. 
The third point had already been investigated in England after the 
Austro-Prussian war, and a Royal Commission had established an 
excellent starting point for military education. Mr. Cardwell began 
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to take measures for the production of a reserve by means of short 
service, and his first idea was to copy the German plan of making 
the service in the ranks three years. But two difficulties stood in 
the way. A very large number of recruits would be required 
annually, and all men of the old school prophesied that short service 
would be unpopular in the recruiting market. Such was the first 
difficulty, and the second was that the Indian reliefs would neces- 
sitate the bringing home and sending out each year more than a 
third of the whole white army. A compromise was arrived at by 
which the term became six years in the active army and six in the 
reserve, the reserve men being paid sixpence a day but without any 
food, clothes, or other extras. Every battalion abroad was to 
have a battalion at home acting as its training school, and behind 
these two battalions were to stand a depét and at least one militia 
battalion. The home battalions, except the first eighteen for foreign 
service, were to be sinall. By this organization recruits would 
receive their drills at the depét centres and then in the home bat- 
talion, so that the foreign battalions might count on being kept full 
both in peace and war. In case of the home battalion being ordered 
out for active service, the depét was to be at once increased to a 
strength sufficient to feed both battalions, and the militia battalion 
was to be called out. Now this plan would really have worked 
pretty well on condition that its details were kept in working order. 
One of the conditions was a high strength for the first eighteen bat- 
talions, but the very next year the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
allowed to set his veto on the arrangement by cutting down the 
expenses, so that the eighteen battalions were reduced in strength. 
Military men are accustomed to have every arrangement upset, and 
there was little protest. The reserve began to grow by degrees and 
all seemed to be working with sufficient smoothness. The field 


artillery was increased and even autumn manceuvres instituted, to the 


immense benefit of the army; but the mancuvres soon died out, 
killed perhaps more by the country gentlemen who did not like 
their shooting disturbed than by any other adverse influence. 

When the wars at the Cape and in Afghanistan came upon us, 
the fair-seeming organisation showed itself to be a whited sepulchre 
in which were found, not eighteen regiments ready for the field 
with others to follow, but a set of skeletons. The occasion was not 
one of a sufficiently critical character for us to call out the reserves, 
80 the battalions which had to take the field were made up to their 
war strength by drafts from other battalions. Nor were these taken 
as one would have expected from those lowest on the list, but, on the 
contrary, from others of the eighteen battalions themselves, so that 
when a further call came, such cohesion as had existed in the choice 
eighteen had disappeared; and, to crown all, the depéts were not 
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raised to the higher strength as had been laid down in the organ- 
ization, nor were the militia battalions called out. Thus the Cardwell 
scheme never had the faintest chance of success. Before it had seen 
the light for a single year its parents cut off its hands, and when 
war came and the poor thing’s strength had to be tested, the by. 
standers deprived it of its feet and its head, finally reviling the trunk 
for not performing the functions expected from the body. This is 
the kind of treatment to which every attempt to establish a working 
system is subjected, and one is not surprised that “things go wrong 
sometimes ;” the only wonder is that we ever succeed in war at all. 
There is an unreasonable expectation that British officers and soldiers 
will win against all odds and under every difficulty that their 
countrymen can heap upon them, and from Wellington downwards 
our generals always have to complain of the system with which they 
must work. If they often attract to British arms the applause of 
the world, it must also be confessed that they sometimes break 
down. 

The compromise which occurred in length of service was admitted 
for the sake of India ; but India was by no means satisfied with the 
arrangement; India found the six years’ service too short for her 
requirements. A recruit is not wanted until he has been somewhat 
trained, and then he is not fit for campaigning till he has been a 
year or two in the country, if he is ever fit at all. It takes some 
weeding before a battalion commander can say that his men are all 
fit for war, and a British battalion is certainly unfit for a consider- 
able time after it landsin India. The six years were found too short, 
being virtually reduced to about four at most of work. Moreover, 
the frequent reliefs necessitated by a service of even moderate length 
were highly expensive. Mr. Childers, following to a certain extent 
the view of Lord Airey’s Committee, increased the length of service 
to seven years, and even eight if the men were in India. It is an 
entire misnomer to call this short service, nor can it be called long 
service. If we take a youth under nineteen (and the bulk of the 
recruits are very young), if we give him that thorough smartening 
up which the young soldier ‘ti to undergo, drill bin to the use of 
arms, and open his mind to teach him how to get the better of his 
adversary under all conditions, we do nothing but improve him for 
civil life. He will be found brighter, steadier, and more useful for 
having been a soldier. If we keep him for a long time and then 
discharge him with a pension for life he has at least something to 
live on, and has a shrewd notion of how to take care of himself. 
But if we keep him six or eight years, and, above all, if we allow 
him to be idle, he will contract habits which unfit him for the sober 
work of a labourer or mechanic. When his reserve time is over we 
have no pension for him, and we have done him more harm than 
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Thus from no point of view is our compromise good for the 
service, the soldier himself, or his country. If the compromise does 
not “ pay ” in any sense of the word, if it neither suits India nor 
Europe, nor the soldier himself in view of his later life, it may be 
wise to look facts in the face and cease compromising in matters so 
vitally necessary for safety. 

Both Lord Wolseley and Sir F. Roberts ask for shorter service at 
home, longer service in India ; and, though Lord Wolseley shrinks 
’ and Sir F. Roberts from the 
words “an Indian army,” they both recognise the necessity for 
accepting certain facts. I am not anxious to adopt any particular 
form of words. In my suggested scheme both the Indian and home 
organizations would be under the Crown, as the old Indian army 
was not; both would be available for service in any part of the 
world, which the Company’s army was not; and being under the 
same supreme command—vested in the throne—they would both be 
inspected by officers of high rank, who, seeing both, would make 
such reports and take such measures as to keep drills, exercises, dis- 
cipline, and dress in harmony. Not that the armies need neces- 
sarily be dressed alike, though we have more to learn from India 
than India has from us, but there may be harmony of ideas without 
exact imitation. The point to reach isa double recruiting : of short 
service, not more than three years, for home; and long service, not 
more than ten years, for India and the colonies. The men who 
choose to enlist for long service at first should be allowed to do so, 
and also those who, having been a short time in the ranks at home, 
volunteer to take service with the foreign arm of long service. Each 
foreign battalion would have its own depét, and no longer worry 
the home battalion by drawing away its men as soon as they are a 
little trained. Then at last could take place that localisation which, 
% much talked of, can never be effected so long as the present 
system of reliefs keeps up an almost perpetual motion among the 
various units. The regiments might recruit in their own counties, 
ad remain generally in the midst of their own reserve men, who 
would be assisted in finding places according to their known capa- 
tities. A thousand much desired reforms could be undertaken and 
brought to a good end, which are now despaired of because they do 
not fit in with the “system of reliefs.” For this system there is 
not a word to be said, except that it is old, and was suited for a 
period when colonies in a state of simmering rebellion had to be 
watched, and the colonists were so generally right that the soldiers, 
if kept there too long, might transfer their virtual allegiance to the 
colonies from the Crown. There has never been a time when plenty 
of men could not be got for good pay and increased chances of ad- 
venture. On the other hand, a steady working home army would 
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get rid of nine-tenths of the prejudices which now cause parents of 
the respectable classes to view with horror the enlistment of a son, 
The best agents for recruiting would be the regiments themselves in 
their own counties, and use would be made of local attachments, 
Mobilisation would become as easy and be as well carried out as in 
Germany itself, and regular regiments would take a place in the 
daily life of the districts like that which the volunteers take now, 
The freedom of exchange among officers should be as great as pos. 
sible, practically unlimited. Such an organisation, implying as it 
would short service for the men, though not a cast-iron system, 
would undoubtedly give a little more trouble to the regimental 
officers than they have at present. They would have to become 
more professional, and give more instruction themselves. But such 
a development of military education would be far from constitut- 
ing an unmixed evil ; indeed, it is already called for by the pressing 
needs of modern war. 

Every military writer of repute holds the opinion that the neces- 
sity for thorough tactical knowledge comes down much lower in the 
hierarchy of armies than it used to do, and that even non-commis- 
sioned officers must now be able to handle small bodies of troops with 
a tactical insight which used to be looked on as the attribute of 


generals only, or of senior officers acting as such. The whole system 


of modern fighting seems now to be based upon the principles of 
minute subdivision into very small units, each of which, in attack or 
defence, should have a capable leader, even if he be but a corporal. 
The latest French regulations for infantry attack are very clear upon 
this score, and one of the points most strongly insisted upon by Lord 
Wolseley is the necessity for revising the English infantry exercises 
in the same sense. Instead of the drills which have hitherto formed 
the total amount of military knowledge with which an officer must 
show his practical acquaintance, there must now be constant practice 
in field maneuvres, and no officer should be promoted until he has 
shown that he and the men whom he commands are fully competent 
to perform skilful work before an enemy. But, in order to attain 
this amount of perfection, the instruction, both of young officers and 
of men, must be carried further and be much more unremitting than 
at present. 

It is notorious that Lord Wolseley thinks our system of drill far 
too complicated, and many of the officers unfitted, by their habits 
and want of training, to lead soldiers with that skill which 
modern war requires, and I find the same opinion prevalent among 
all the most distinguished British officers of our time. Moreover, 
Lord Chelmsford ascribed the disaster of Isandhlwana to the want of 
military precautions which ought to have been taken ; and it is only 
too well known that when Sir Herbert Stewart's little column arrived 
at the Nile, having lost in killed and wounded the two or three most 
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competent officers, it was considered so lacking in leadership that 
Sir Redvers Buller had to be sent to command it. Yet this column 
contained the very flower of the British army. It is equally well 
known that a dispatch from Lord Wolseley expressed a strong sense 
of the want of knowledge among some of his commanding officers, 
and only a few months ago we had published in all the papers that 
extraordinary piece of criticism in which the Commander-in-Chief 
declared that during his inspections he had remarked a great want 
of skill in executing the most elementary details of tactics, such as 
outpost duties and reconnaissance. Yet the public was not at all 
moved by the state of military ignorance thus laid bare, nor have I 
heard that the Government has taken any measures to plant military 
education on a firmer and more satisfactory basis. When my critics 
call me pessimist, I am inclined to ask them what they think of a 
condition of military preparation in which the officers of the army 
are charged by the highest authority with what can only be charac- 
terized as remarkable ignorance of their profession. 

In the preceding article I showed the sort of training which 
a German officer undergoes and which he passes on to the non-com- 
missioned officers and men. It is said that the English officer can- 
not be expected to give so much time and attention to these practical 
studies under present conditions, and those conditions are alleged to 
be that public opinion and “ society” do not favour a professional 
military spirit ; that military life is expensive and the pay of young 
officers comparatively so small that it has to be supplemented by at 
least an equal amount of private fortune; that there are not, as in 
Continental countries, special privileges attached to military rank ; 
that the prizes of the army are too few to compensate the young and 
lively lieutenant for the toils which he must undergo in his study 
to become thoroughly efficient in a professional sense; and that, in 
consequence, the young English officer holds that he gives his services 
almost gratuitously, and is justified in laying down for himself that pro- 
portion between work and play which suits his convenience and his 
taste. Doubtless the very brave and gallant young gentlemen of 


whom I am speaking will exclaim in astonishment that their life 


is made a burden to them by examination-demons, who seize upon 
them in the cradle of their military career and cling to them to the 
end. let them be at peace so far as Iam concerned! From all 
the information which reaches me I am inclined to think that theo- 
retical examinations are very much overdone, while the work in the 
field, which is of infinitely more practical importance, and much 
more interesting, is left to be learnt in battle, where the enormous 
difference between the trained and the untrained officer will be felt. 
The training in India is evidently on a more practical footing than 
that which prevails at home, and, also evidently, there are some 
home influences detrimental to military efficiency. 
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Baron von der Goltz has some pregnant passages with regard to 
officers in his book, The Nation in Arms. He quotes Riichel, who 
said, “ the soul of the Prussian army is in its officers.” He points 
out that it is required of an officer that, in the interest of the service, 
he should forego personal advantage and prosperity. ‘ Hence only 
such men as are not, by reason of their vocation, compelled to prefer 
personal advantage to public ends are fitting persons to recruit the 
corps of officers.” . . . . “It ought to be a chivalry.” .... “In- 
fluence over the soldiers must be gained in time of peace by a proper 
application of the superior qualities of intellect and character in 
training and leading them.”’ By showing that he is self-sacrificing 
the officer awakens noble impulses in the soldier’s breast, and only 
by these can great deeds be done. ‘To the officer class there is 
accordingly due a favoured position in the State.” ‘ Without social 
privileges the officer class must of necessity soon sink down to a modest 
level, for in civil life it is property that determines social rank, and 
our officers are, thank God! in the majority of cases, as poor as 
church mice.” 

Now it is a well-founded boast of Great Britain and her colonies 
that we possess a very large class indeed from which the best of 
officers could be drawn. So large is the opportunity for selection 
that we might impose almost any tests we pleased on candidates for 
commissions, and yet the lists would be full. I am, however, a little 
afraid that our English officer class is becoming rather too luxurious. 
The officers are tempted and even driven by society to practise in 
their mess entertainments, and even in their daily life, extravagances 
which would only befit men of large fortune. Von der Goltz is 
pleased at the thought that the German officers are for the most 
part as poor as church mice; the undoubted tendency of English 
officers of the present day to think much of money and to live upon 
private fortunes, altogether irrespective of their military pay, has 
much to do with the difficulty which everybody finds when calling 
upon the regimental officer to study his profession in the same sense 
that a barrister, a doctor, or even a merchant, must do. It is not 
well that officers should be too independent of their profession. It 
is not well that society should think a regiment good or bad accord- 
ing to the style of its entertainments and the amount of money 
spent upon them ; and it is worse than all that society should inter- 
fere, as it constantly does by its influence, with that discipline 
which would lead us to insist on full military knowledge being 
exacted from all who bear the Queen’s commission. We have an 


immense number of military examinations, but it is a remarkable 
fact that the examiners of officers are not those in immediate com- 
mand of them, but some unknown individuals, too frequently belong- 
ing to the class of those who, to use other words of Von der Goltz, 
have freed themselves from the “ burden of splendid misery,” often 
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without ever having seen real war, and eke out in retirement a barely 
gained subsistence by selecting questions out of text-books after they 
have long lost touch with the military life. The same tale comes to 
me from so many quarters that I cannot doubt its truth. Some 
of the text-books are said to be about the worst that have ever been 
written on the subjects they profess to teach, and the examiners are 
confined strictly to the books. What is the English equivalent of that 
constant practical work in the field which forms the examination for 
promotion in Germany? Written questions and answers out of a 
very indifferent treatise on tactics, and out of a book called, I believe, 
the Infantry Field Exercise, which Lord Wolseley has publicly pro- 
nounced to be as bad as it can well be. If all this be trae—and my 
information on the point seems very exact—it would be of little use 
to demand that officers should train their men, since their own train- 
ing has been pronounced deficient by the highest authority in the 
land, and the very nature and scope of their studies and examinations 
are equally unpractical and deficient. To put the case shortly, a 
Royal Commission found the officers of the army ignorant of their 
profession, and recommended that they should be instructed at any 
cost. Ever since that day they have been in a condition of perpetual 
examination out of books, like Chinese mandarins, but the nature of 
the books and of the examinations has been such that, for practical 
purposes, they might as well have studied the wisdom of Confucius. 
In saying this I do not speak without authority, but the best of all 
proofs is that only a few months ago the Commander-in-Chief felt 
himself obliged to promulgate an order couched in such terms as to 
be a sweeping condemnation of the whole apparatus of military 
education. It was also a condemnation of the generals in command 
of districts, for, whatever military education may be, generals who 
know their own responsibility can hardly shuffle off upon Garrison 
Instructors, or even the Director General of Military Education, the 
whole duty and responsibility of seeing that staff and regimental 
dficers are capable of performing the simplest functions of leaders in 
war. I have inquired, but cannot find that the censure of the Duke 
of Cambridge has had any effect, either in the substitution of more 
capable commanders or in the increased activity of such as we 
possess. On the other hand, his Royal Highness is a total disbeliever 
in the possibility of promotion by selection on account of superior 
capacity, and is known to think and to privately say that “ one officer 
ismuch the same as another.” 

Since Lord Randolph Churchill struck terror into the heart of the 
present Government, a Committee has been appointed to go over the 
whole subject of military education, not, however, with instructions 
toimprove it, but to see if something cannot be cut off here and there. 
Regimental schools for non-commissioned officers and men are cer- 
tainly to disappear, and, on the whole, not without reason, for the effect 
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of the Board-school training of children is beginning to be apparent 
among the recruits, most of whom can now read and write when 
they join the ranks. It may be sufficient if, under these conditions, 
garrison schools should be retained for those who have not been, 
but wish to be, taught the elements of education. The weakness of 
military education is not to be gauged by the prevalence of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic in the ranks, but by the ignorance of the 
men of their daily duties in war. Any knowledge which teaches a 
man’s brain to act is useful for the soldier ; but I do not see why 
he should not be taught to think during his daily training in peace. 
The drill-books as at present constituted, I am told, are calculated 
to destroy the rudiments of thought. It is said that tactical exercises 
as now practised in all great Continental armies are especially de- 
signed to make both non-commissioned officers and soldiers think; 
but the British army cannot be trained in such a manner; all attempts 
of the kind are discouraged by the authorities. The more a secker 
after efficiency tries to discover the why and the wherefore of that 
contradiction between public criticism of bad work and virtual re- 
pression of good which we have noticed, the thicker does the fog 
become, until at last it can only be surmised that there are two 
natures, two consciences, and two habits of thought and action here 
at work; in short, that the governing intelligence of the army is 
sometimes that of Dr. Jekyll and sometimes that of Mr. Hyde. 

The next question is that of mobilisation. Is the army in a state 
to take the field quickly in case of war, thoroughly prepared for a 
campaign ? Some good work has lately been done in that direction, 
but also some evil in the name of this good principle, and the enthu- 
siasm which my critic in Blackwood calls wpon me to exhibit under 
penalty of the lash, is difficult to produce in the face of what every- 
body—Lord Wolseley now included—seems to consider the grand 
mistake of reducing horse and field artillery in order to produce 
ammunition columns. Nor can I help returning to the fact that a 
much larger and more elaborate scheme was laid down a few years 
ago, and based entirely on the principle that certain cadres and 
certain material would be forthcoming, which they never were. 
The old scheme was to have a double organization. On one 
hand the greatest possible use was to be made of the militia 
and volunteers for home defence, and field artillery was to be 
provided where it was lacking. On the other hand one or two 
army corps were to be organized for foreign service if a counter 
attack had to be made. At the time when this scheme was first 


designed, the idea of preparation for war was popular, for the echoes 
of the fall of France had not died away. An increase of the 
artillery was expected, for men recalled the exclamation of the 


ry) . . . ” 
defeated Emperor, “It is your artillery which has beaten us. 


Though Lord Cardwell went out and other ministers succeeded each 
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other at the War Office, and though the organization of the two 
corps for active service abroad was postponed until the struggle for 
mastery between the Horse Guards and War Office could be settled, 
the whole of the home forces were organized to resist invasion, with 
the understanding that the regular field artillery would be largely 
increased, and the engineers to a less extent. The troops required 
for garrisons were told off to their places and the rest detailed to 
their positions for active service in eight army corps. The exact 
method of calling out and sending every man clothed and armed to his 
appointed place was arranged, the coasts and inland country were 
surveyed, and all the defensive positions marked and the best way of 
defending them explained. Not only this, but the arrangements 
for sending an army corps or two anywhere by sea were worked out 
and placed on record :—arrangements which were disregarded in 
one of their most vital particulars when the Egyptian campaign took 
place in 1882. Iam told on authority which I cannot doubt that 
it had been decided as a principle that every unit should be complete 
in its own ship so as to land ready for an advance, and not, as in 
former days, troops in one ship and their transport in another. Yet 
in 1882 the old plan was reverted to with results disastrous to the 
rapid mobility of the army. <A. part of the scheme of mobilisation 
was that the requisite stores should be always ready, as they are in 
every other European country. In fact the whole forces were to be 
levelled up to something like a satisfactory condition for home 
defence and a counter stroke against the enemy. I do not say that 
the arrangements were the best that could have been devised; per- 
haps they were not. At any rate they were those which could be 
carried at the time, and proposers of other methods patriotically sup- 
ported the one which had a chance of acceptance. But the extra 
field batteries were not created, nor the ammunition columns, nor 
were the stores provided and sct in their proper places. The 
Admiralty did, I believe, carry out much of the task appointed to 
them, because Admiral Mends was an active participator in the 
scheme of transport by sea and remained long enough at the 
Admiralty to insure the practical execution of the work. But the 
War Office either could not or would not create the necessary cadres 
or provide the stores. 

What has been done now? ‘The organizers of the new scheme 
have had to recognize that no attempt could be fruitful if it aimed 
at the slightest approach to meeting our real requirements. The 
old scheme was an effort to level up, the new one is based on a pro- 
cess of levelling down. If the old one showed what the forces ought 
to be and might be, thus offering a high condition of efficiency to be 
aimed at, the new scheme shows the most that can be done by what 
I called, in a phrase in which my Blackwood critic has followed me, 
“robbing Peter to pay Paul.” Its authors are no doubt just as 
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able and just as patrioticas the authors of the old scheme, and being 
so, cannot be and are not satisfied with their work except as a founda- 
tion on which to build. Their scheme also works by army corps, 
and they have carried out on paper the idea of having two army 
corps ready to be sent abroad, but for this purpose all chance of pro- 
ducing a defensive army at the same time is sacrificed. I can tell 
almost as if I had been present, what took place. The authorities 
represented to the Secretary of State the desperate unreadiness of 
the army and its absolute want of all means of mobilisation. In 
reply the War Minister assured them that he quite saw their point, 
but they must distinctly understand that if they wanted one thing 
they must reduce another, for Lord Randolph Churchill would upset 
the Government unless they cut down the Estimates. The soldiers 
accepted, though with vexation in their hearts, and only accepted 
because it is better to have two corps ready than none at all. But 
it may be taken as absolutely certain that they remain seriously un- 
easy asto the military position of the country. They think that 
the navy cannot be everywhere, and that under certain quite possible, 
and even probable, combinations Great Britain might be stripped of 
some of her possessions, and that London might be taken, and 
all be lost in the treaty which would ensue. I should find it hard to 
believe that they have not formally put the fact on record that under 
the new organization we are not so strong as we ought to be for 
offensive-defensive, or even for purely defensive warfare. 

The two army corps will not be ready in any sense until the stores 
are provided, which, remembering the past, will always seem doubtful 
of accomplishment ; nor can they possibly be mobilised till the pro- 
posed arrangements for securing horses are in full working order. 
The horse question too was worked out in the old mobilisation scheme, 
but the promises made were not accomplished, and those made now 
may also not be fulfilled. In the meantime our cavalry are, mainly 
from want of horses, terribly short even of the supposed numbers, 
as has been well shown by Major-General Keith Fraser in the 
pages of this review. The necessary ammunition columns are, as 
we know, to be formed, but only by the destruction of the efficiency 
of fourteen batteries. I understand that, as before, certain ports are 
to be selected where portions of the army corps are to be embarked, 
and on the whole the principles of the scheme seem uncommonly 
like those of the old one, with the sole difference that instead of aim- 
ing at the highest possible efficiency by levelling up, we are now 
accepting the lowest, which is that attainable under the supposed 
condition of a cabinet terrified by Lord Randolph Churchill. Thus 
it is that I cannot work myself up to the required point of enthusiasm, 
even for Mr. Smith, and I fear that I must remain liable to assault 
by my Blackwood critic, “in season and out of season’’ too. I may 
none the less rejoice that at least a small portion of the national 
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forces are likely before long to be capable of mobilisation. To that 
extent I am, in common with other students of the question, grateful 
to those who have done good work up to this point. But no one 
should be content till the whole of the forces are put on a proper 
footing, till sufficient field guns are provided, capable of being horsed 
and manceuvred against an enemy, and, to be short, until the organ- 
ization, the equipment, and the training of regulars and auxiliary 
forces are all designed to produce an army ready for war at any 
time. It appears to me absurd and humiliating that we should pro- 
claim our incapacity to solve problems which have been answered 
satisfactorily by almost every other nation—extremely careless that 
we should have spent large sums on fortifications and guns, yet 
never have a single fortress in a state to defend itself against « 
modern enemy, and should keep up large forces of militia and volun- 
teers which we treat as of hardly any value for war. If, as has been 
explained to the country, less than half the volunteers would be 
available in case of national danger—an opinion which I do not 
share—then we should understand who are the men composing the 
good half and not keep up the rest in time of peace. If the militia 
and the volunteers cannot procure officers enough under present cir- 
cumstances, we should alter the circumstances till they can. Army, 
militia, or volunteers, whatever the force we pay for, it should be 
able to take the field. There is a crucial test which may be applied. 
It is well known that some £300,000 must be voted if the two army 
corps are to be capable of mobilisation ; and that our great fortresses 
are utterly indefensible for want of some three millions sterling. If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer takes off taxes it will be at the cost 
of national safety ; but I read the distinct declaration of the Under- 
Secretary of State for War, in his recent speech, to mean that the 
Government intend to discharge that which he called “ their patriotic 
and obvious duty.” 

Let me once more try to impress upon my readers that, humanly 
speaking, we can trust for our protection in the last resort only to 
our own strong arm. I understand that Lord Salisbury thinks that 
war will break out in the spring, and that he doubts whether we shall 
ourselves be able to keep clear of it, although he denies that he has 
come under any engagement to the Central Powers. In my belief, 
however, a greater danger than that of our becoming involved in a 
general war is that of our sooner or later having to fight in a quarrel 
of our own without allies. It might be possible no doubt to protect 
ourselves, as a rule, by accepting the advice of my critics in Black- 
wood and in the Edinburgh Review and entering on a close alliance 
with Italy, Germany, and Austria, but it is doubtful whether this 
policy would not ultimately result in a general peace being made in 
Europe at our expense and our being left to bear in India the brunt 
of the hostility of Russia. These speculations have, however, no 
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importance in face of the undoubted fact that Lord Salisbury’s 
understanding with the Central Powers is of a most limited kind, 
The Edinburgh reviewer and the Blackwood writer themselves acknow- 
ledge that a mere understanding is insufficient, and that if Russia, 
finding it impossible, on account of the alliances of Austria and Ger. 
many, to move in Europe, were to determine to attack us in Asia, no 


mere understanding with Continental nations would give us an ally 


in the field—and we should have to fight alone. <As it is certain 
that Lord Salisbury has declined, upon a full view of all the circun- 
stances, to make a complete alliance with the Central Powers, th 
necessity for us to be in a position to defend ourselves in India single. 
handed, and to fight Russia without allies, continues. It is still the 
case that even with an alliance with the Central Powers we should 
be exposed to the risk of those Powers, when the time came for a 
quarrel between us and France upon a colonial question, or between 
us and Russia about Afghanistan, leaving us in the lurch; but it is 
unnecessary to consider this point in face of the fact that no general 
and complete alliance has been made or is likely to be made either 
by Lord Salisbury or by the Liberals. 

The two policies have been fully before Lord Salisbury, who was 
driven to make up his mind between them by his own expectation 
that there will be a war. He has decided that England will best 
consult her interests by holding aloof from general engagements and 
by relying upon her own resources, and upon the chances of a tem- 
porary alliance upon certain questions. But, as our present resources 
have been shown to be inadequate to the demands which will probably 
be made upon them, the importance of immediate attention to my 
subject is made apparent. The Blackwood writer has proved that we 
should be in a position in certain eventualities to defend Italy against 
France, and therefore that our alliance is worth having for th 
Central Powers; but what matters to ourselves is the convers 
question of how far we can count upon the Central Powers for thi 
defence of London and the coaling stations against France, or of 
India against Russia. Lord Salisbury has made his decision, and has 
told the ambassadors that, while it is his policy to maintain the s/atus 
quo and to sympathize with those who fight for its maintenance, he 
has come under no definite engagement. If this is true, which we 
must assume, it is the more necessary that we should be able to help 
ourselves. 

In the first two articles of this series we surveyed the present 
position of the British Army, in the third we examined together 
the system of a model modern army, and in the present article we 
have seen how far the theory upon which our own military affairs 
are conducted can be said to constitute a system. In future articles 
we shall have to discuss the ideal of a British Army, and to see how 
far the ideal is capable of realisation. 
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A COSMIC TIISTORY.' 


Come then, poor worm at war with Fate,— 
(What inward Voice spake stern and low ?) 
Come, paltry Life importunate, 
Knough of truth thou too shalt know ; 
Since man’s self-stirred out-reaching thought 
Ifath seen in vision sights of awe ; 
Hath from a darker Sinai brought 
Damnations of a vaster Law. 


From dust, they told thee, man was born ?— 
The Cosmos’ self from dust began, 
In days that knew not eve nor morn, 
Nor brooding Spirit nor breathing man ; 
See first-begot from Nought and Night 
The gathering swarms, the flamy gale! 
That cold, that low, that fitful light 
Showed in the void an iron hail. 


Then lone in space the comet hung ; 


Then waxed the whorls of cloudy glow ; 
y 


Then each on other swept and swung 
Knormous eddies, formless flow ; 
One Law, one Force and manifold, 
Bestrewed high heaven with sparkling fire, 
Burned in Orion’s belt of gold, 
And lit the Dragon and the Lyre. 


Cooled the great orbs, and whirling flew 
Their planet-offspring outward thrown ; 
On wheeling planets strangely blew 
A breath unbidden and unknown ; 
No Mind creating watched alone, 
Nor bade the emergent minds begin ; 
To weltering waters, senscless stone, 
The seed of Life had entered in. 


(1) On the hypothesis here illustrated, the gradual aggregation of cosmic dust (prac- 
tically known to us in the shape of meteoric stones and iron) forms comets and nebulz ; 
the nebula of our solar system becomes a sun and planets; life appears on the cooling 
planets; and they are ultimately merged again in the sun. Higher beings than man 
are evolved elsewhere, presumably on large and slowly-cooling orbs; but although we 
men may imagine such beings as divine, they themselves recognise their powerlessness 
in face of a universe which is as inscrutable to them as to us. The suns of our stellar 
system crash together, evolve heat, and repeat the cosmic process; but ultimately lose 
heat into space and are agglomerated into one cold and dark mass, from which the last 
life disappears. A night of indefinite duration sets in—such as that imagined by 
Hindoo cosmogonists between successive self-manifestations of the universe; and in 
this night the cosmic dust alone is conceived as still speeding through infinite space. 





A COSMIC HISTORY. 


And first a glimmering ease they had, 
And creatures bound in dream benign, 
Obscurely sentient, blindly glad, 
Felt the dim lust of shower and shine ; 
Then works the unresting Power, and lo! 
In subtler chain those germs combine, 





Thro’ age-long struggle shaping slow 
This trembling Self, this Soul of thine. 





Rash striving into sad estate ! 
From anguished brutes the plaint began, 
Sighed in man’s soul articulate, 
And breathes from Beings more than man ;— 
Ye have called them good, ye have called them great, 
But whom have these for hope or prayer ? 
Nay, with what cry their end await 
But silence and a God’s despair ? 
Ye have called them gods, ye have called them kings ;— 
Too well their impotence they know, 
Forth-gazing on the waste of things 
With stern philosophies of wee: 
Isled in their Sirius, Titan-strong, 
They watch his warmth how slowly fail ; 
He fades, he freezes; long and long 
Drives on the dead the iron hail. 


Then all is silence; all in one 

The exhausted orbs have crashed and sped ; 
Cold to the core is every sun, 

And every heart that loved is dead: 
The Night of Brahm lies deep and far, 

The Night of Brahm, the enduring gloom ; 
One black, one solitary star, 
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The Cosmos is the cosmic tomb. 
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Nor yet thereby one whit destroyed, 
Nor less for all that life’s decay, 

Thro’ the utter darkness, utter void, 
Sweeps the wild storm its ancient way : 


Still fresh the stones on stones are hurled ; 
Their soulless armies shall not fail ;— 

Beyond the dooms of world and world 
Drives in the night the iron hail. 


Freperic W. H. Myers. 


















ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FEDERALISM. 





A curious change has lately come over both Great Britain and the 

United States. Not thirty years ago each was firmly persuaded that 
its own political constitution was the best in the world, and that, 

_ even if any slight imperfections appeared in the management of its 
affairs, at least nothing could be learned by studying the govern- 
ment of the other. Now, many intelligent men are casting curious, 
sometimes well-nigh envious, glances across the water, admiring not 
any mere details of Transatlantic laws, but the very fundamental 
principles of Transatlantic government. English periodicals bring 
us proposals to supply Great Britain with a written constitu- 
tion or a federal system, while in the United States there are ably- 
written books, like that of Woodrow Wilson on Congressional 
Government, urging us to give up the written constitution and the 
federal system of our fathers, and to try a responsible ministry in 
their place. 











In one aspect, at least, this international admiration is advantageous. 
Englishmen and Americans have been led to study institutions widely 
differing from their own, though belonging to a kindred people, and 
it is now possible to speak of the constitutions of Great Britain and 
the United States with the certainty that many men in both countries 
understand much of the fundamental principles and practical work 
ings of both forms of government. 

In England two different classes of people are looking to America for 
constitutional example ; and this in order to reach two ends apparently 
distinct, though I shall try to show that those ends are, in reality, 
inseparably connected. One class wishes to establish a federal system 
insome form, partly to bring the Colonies into closer and healthier 
relation with the Imperial Government, and partly to settle the 
pressing Irish question. Another class, and largely a different one, 
is afraid that Parliament will make too free with the property and 
vested rights of individuals, and therefore is inclined to admire those 
limitations on the power of the legislature which are found in the 
Constitution of the United States. The first class wishes to divide 
the unlimited powers now belonging to the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom among a number of legislative bodies; the second class 
would be glad to see certain powers taken from Parliament without 
entrusting them to any one. Each class sees that the conditions it 
looks for are found in the Government of the United States. 

In the United States, as in England, there are two classes of 
people dissatisfied with the present working of their institutions. 
VOL, XLIII. N.S. ) 
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The first is disposed to complain because the Government is not 
sufficiently centralised; it finds fault with the variety of our local 
laws, it wishes a uniform law of divorce, a national law to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, national aid to education, national 
supervision of railroads. Some of these measures obviously need an 
amendment of the Constitution, others can be carried out by a national 
grant, the constitutionality of which it is almost impossible to assail ; 
in both cases it is the insufficiency or the unsatisfactory character of 
the local laws which is complained of, and which the authority of the 
nation is invoked to cure. 

There are other persons, for the most part writers on the theory 
of government rather than statesmen or active politicians, who find 
fault with the impotence and irresponsibility of Congress. They 
point out that Congress is unable to perform even those duties which 
are most plainly within its constitutional province, and this, too, 
when no great party question is involved. It cannot pass a bank- 
rupt law—it is so tied up by its own rules that it cannot bring the 
matter to a direct vote—it cannot relieve the Supreme Court from the 
excessive burden of its judicial duties, it cannot provide for the 
counting of votes in Presidential elections. These critics point out, 
also, that no one is responsible for such legislation as Congress is able 
to accomplish. The various measures are prepared by committees, 
a few of their members known to the public as individuals, almost 
none of them known in connection with any particular committee. 
To remedy this state of things, to secure greater efficiency in Con- 
gress and a greater sense of responsibility, some American publicists 
have favoured the establishment of a responsible ministry, like that 
found in England and most Continental countries. 

Now, certainly, things have come to a strange pass when intelli- 
gent Englishmen seek to abridge the power of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment by the creation of a federal system or by the establishment of 
a united constitution, while, on the other hand, many Americans, 
dissatisfied with the vagaries of local laws, are seeking to abolish the 
federal system, or are striving to increase the power and responsi- 
bility of the national Congress by the introduction of Cabinet 
government. Is there any explanation common to these phenomena 
apparently so diverse ? 

It is plain to everyone that the English Government at the present 
time is a representative democracy, very slightly affected by the 
House of Lords, hardly affected at all by the Crown. Through 
natural development, parliamentary government has become a scheme 
for carrying out the will of the people as fully and as rapidly as 
possible. Under it the will of the whole British people, through 
Parliament, may regulate the most minute concerns of each indi- 
vidual in the United Kingdom, and, therefore, the whole British people 
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and its Parliament are held responsible for the welfare of each British 
citizen. Of course, the healthy individualism of the Anglo-Saxon race 
and the strong Conservatism of the English people very greatly 
affect the workings of this principle, but omnipotence is an attribute 
of Parliament, and every one will admit that individualism and Con- 
servatism are less marked now than they were fifty years ago. 

We have been deluded so long by misleading names, that we have 
come to believe a republic must be at least as democratic as a 
monarchy, and that a written constitution is a means to carry out the 
popular will. Hardly anything could be farther from the truth. In 
the present age of the world, the existence of a king may do no more 
than give to the popular will the sanction of the hereditary principle, 
that sentimental affection for monarchy which has not yet lost all 
its influence. Nothing has been found capable of withstanding the 
will of the majority except a written federal constitution. The 
United States Government to-day is less democratic than that of any 
other country enjoying what we call free institutions. 

At first sight this may not appear, but the more carefully we 
examine the matter the more evident it will become. If we define 
democracy as that form of government in which the people of the 
nation or a majority of them exercise the most complete control over 
the persons and property within its limits, we shall recognise how 
very undemocratic the American Government is. We have, first, a 
national Government, shut in on every side by a federal constitution 
very limited in its general scope, and even within this scope 
restricted from interference with many individual privileges by the 
positive prohibitions of the Bill of Rights. This Government is 
not able to add an iota to its authority or jurisdiction; and the 
Upper Chamber of its Legislature, possessing at least equal powers 
with the Lower, has a basis of representation far more unequal than 
that of England or Scotland under the Act of 1867—a basis which 
cannot be changed save with the consent of every one of these 
unequal constituencies. Standing beside the national Government, 
and more concerned with the everyday life of the citizen, is the 
Government of the State, limited in its scope like the former, and 
restricted even here from interference with individual privileges by 
sthe constitutions, both of the State and the nation. 

Of course it may be said that, in fact, the life and property of an 
individual Englishman are as safe from popular aggression as those 
of a citizen of the United States. Even if this be true, how- 
eer, the latter is shielded by a law which the Legislature 
tannot alter, the former only by acquiescence hardened into cus- 
tom, which acquiescence may cease at any time if Parliament wills 
it; and certainly there are some signs which point to the possibility 
that this acquiescence will cease. Again, if it be said that, after all, 

O2 
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the constitution which protects individual and local rights can be 
amended, it may be answered that to amend the national constity- 
tion requires practical unanimity except under conditions like those 
following the late war; even a very large majority of the people 
may be completely powerless. For example, so long as Mormon 
polygamy exists only in the territories, Congress can use very severe 
means to root it out; but if it once gained control of any State, it 
is certain that the evil could not be checked for years, and it is quite 
possible that no constitutional amendment stringent enough to deal 
with the matter could get the votes of the requisite number of States, 
In England, if the majority desired, all the necessary legislation 
could be got in a few months at the farthest. Again, no one will 
deny that the House of Lords can be remodelled or abolished if the 
popular will really is bent upon it. No wish of a majority can 
remodel or abolish the Senate of the United States. 

The makers of the American constitution knew well that no paper 
limitations could curb the popular will. Agreeing with many 
Europeans that the people should be saved from oppression by indi- 
viduals, their singular merit consisted in providing, in part uncon- 
sciously, that individuals should not be oppressed by the people. 
They did not create a strong, highly centralised Government, and 
then write down that it should not do this or that; they did not 
rely wholly upon the Supreme Court with its marvellous power of 
declaring void unconstitutional laws. Through the jealousy of the 
several branches of the Federal Government, and the jealousy of the 
States, they secured both the rights of the individual and local rights 
—for these last, as paramount to national rights, are, like individual 
rights, so many restrictions upon the will of the people. “ Hereto- 
fore,” said Pierce Butler in the Constitutional Convention, ‘I have 
opposed the grant of new powers to Congress, because they would 
all be vested in one body; the distribution of the powers among 
different bodies will induce me to go great lengths in its support.” 
He was thinking, not only of the Senate, but of the President and 
Supreme Court as well. 

If it be asked why the people of the United States submit toa 
government so undemocratic, two answers may be given. It may 
be said quite truly that they have voluntarily given up a portion of 
their authority, but such an answer contains only part of the truth. 
Persuaded that their government is really popular, there is little 
chance for them to find out their mistake. With nothing in the 
nature of a plebiscite, they have, if the President and Congress 
are at loggerheads, no means of finding out which represents the 
popular will, and so there is little popular excitement when one 
obstructs the other. Even when, as in 1876, the defeated candidate 
for the Presidency gets a larger popular vote than the President 
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elect, it is open to the supporters of the latter to say that the States 
in which they were successful would have given them much larger 
majorities if the issue had depended on the popular vote. It is pro- 
bable, indeed, that the popular will has such restricted power in the 
United States principally because it has no one authoritative organ 
of expression. For a few years after the civil war it had such an 
organ in a united Congress, and the Constitution has hardly 
recovered from the strain then put upon it. 

We now approach the explanation of the recent movements in 
England and America. This transformation of individual and local 
privileges into individual and local rights is very pleasing to the 
American ; but, like many another, he objects to the cost of main- 
taining his precious possession. So strong is the tendency of 
modern civilisation toward democracy that nothing but this minute 
division of power between nation and State, between the legislature 
and the executive, keeps the popular will from asserting itself. 
With this division of power comes necessarily a division, and there- 
fore a lack, of responsibility. No one is responsible for anything. 
If we have no bankrupt law the House of Representatives is not 
responsible without the Senate, the Senate is not responsible without 
the House, both together are not responsible without the President, 
and he is powerless to do anything. As the three branches of the 
legislature have been under the control of the same political party 
but two years out of the last twelve, each party finds it easier to 
throw the blame of failure upon the other than to carry measures 
the credit of which it must share with its opponents. Again, in the 
matter of divorce the national authorities are powerless under the 
constitution, the States can deal only with their several jurisdictions, 
and so no comprehensive scheme can be framed. 

It follows naturally, from this want of authority and responsibility, 
that even those powers which are entrusted to Congress are but 
feebly exercised, and that both its branches lack responsible leaders. 
At all times in the history of the United States the ablest men in the 
national legislature have been willing to leave it in order to enter the 
Cabinet, where there is little power over legislation and no respon- 
sibility for it. Within three years one of the leaders of the majority 
in the House of Representatives shelved himself by obtaining the 
post of Minister to Turkey, which, considering our relations with 
that country, is very much as if Lord Randolph Churchill should beg 
Lord Salisbury to make him Governor-General of Barbadoes. 

Now the American people have grown somewhat tired of all this, 
and many of them do not like to be hampered in every movement by 
the strait jacket of a written constitution. The desire for uniformity, 
80 characteristic of the democratic spirit, makes one class of men 
impatient of the vagaries of local laws; while another class, when 
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something goes wrong, wants some one to bear the blame and furnish 
the remedy. Therefore the former desire to have the national govern. 
ment deal with great vexed questions outside its jurisdiction, as 
defined by the Constitution—with the liquor traffic, with public edu- 
cation, with railroads and telegraphs. Congressional inefficiency and 
irresponsibility make the latter long for a responsible Government to 
succeed the irresponsible committee system. It is very plain what 
the result of these changes would be. If the scope of the national 
Government were greatly enlarged the States would lose nearly all 
their power, and the little which these advocates of centrali- 
sation are willing to leave them would soon be absorbed. If a 
Cabinet, responsible to Congress, be introduced, it is clearly im- 
possible for an independent executive like the American President to 
exist. No Cabinet can be responsible without the means of choosing 
its agents, or in the face of a real veto power; indeed, absolute 
responsibility and absolute power are corollaries of each other. If 
the power of the national Government, both executive and legisla- 
tive, were united in one body, that body would most certainly absorb 
the authority of the States, considered as governments with indepen- 
dent political rights. Even the Supreme Court, that American 
wonder of the world, could not prevent this. As Hamilton said in 
the Federalist, the judiciary is the weakest of the three departments, 
and its power, apparently so tremendous, can exist only in face of a 
weak and divided government. In fine, if the Government of the 
United States now recognises and protects many local and individual 
rights against a popular majority, it can do so only at the expense of 
division and lack of responsibility; if a strong and responsible 
government be established, individual and local rights will disappear, 
and a highly centralised representative democracy will arise upon 
their ruins. 

In England the case is precisely reversed. A highly centralized 
representative democracy exists already, and it is desired to import 
into this form of government some of the advantages of a federal 
constitution, and some safeguards for individual rights and privileges ; 
to adapt some of the modern conveniences of a written constitution to 
the stately old fabric that has been building ever since the dawn of 
history. The attempt is utterly useless. The former building must 
be pulled down and the new building begun at the foundations. If 
it be possible to make of the British empire a federal State whose 
several members shall have rights inviolable even by the will of the 
Imperial people, certainly no such State can be established until its 
government, divided into jealous and independent departments, and 
strictly limited in its jurisdiction, has lost much of its efficiency and 
nearly all its responsibility. Then and only then can it be pre- 
vented from dealing with individual and local rights as it pleases. 
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Thus and only thus can the empire obtain the advantages of American 
federalism 

Take the case of Ireland, for example, and suppose Home Rule 
granted it. The Irish Parliament will then express the will of the 
Irish people. If this will is allowed to govern, Great Britain will 
tend to become a confederacy, not a federal union in the American 
sense of the word. If this will is checked and thwarted, great friction 
and irritation will follow. In America this is not so, because for 
generations the people have been accustomed to a Government in 
which the popular will is not expressed by any man or body of men, 
and under which the popular desires are in a chronic state of non- 
fulfilment. Would Ireland be satisfied with so-called Home Rule, 
under which the Irish Parliament, and the Parliament of Great 
Britain to boot, could not abate a jot or a tittle of the rights of the 
most oppressive landlord ? Such a state of affairs is, I believe, the 
inevitable concomitant of a federal union like ours. Democracy can 
exist only under a treaty-made confederacy or under a centralised 
Government. In the first case the people of the State are all power- 
ful; in the second, the people of the nation. 

If these things are true, it is easy to see how they bear upon the 
changes in popular feeling, mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. There are special advantages pertaining to the federal form 
of government: a healthy local spirit and a security for individual 
rights. There are special advantages pertaining to what Mr. Dicey 
calls the unitarian form of government: concentrated energy and 
perfect responsibility. But individual and local rights cannot exist 
in the face of a supreme legislature like the present Parliament of 
Great Britain, nor can perfect responsibility exist where authority is 
divided. 

Finally, it may be asked if it would be possible for the United 
States to give up federalism or for the United Kingdom to adopt it ? 
This question I shall not try to answer, and in regard to it I shall 
make but one suggestion. The drift of the age appears to be 
toward democracy, and not away from it. So it may be possible for 
the Government of the United States to grow centralised and uni- 
tarian, while it is impossible for the British Government to grow 
decentralised and federal. 

C. R. Lowe... 





THE ABOLITION OF SCHOOL FEES: A PLEA FOR 
FURTHER CONSIDERATION. 


BrrorE any political party in search of an educational policy 
definitely adopts that of the abolition of school fees in elementary 
schools, which has been powerfully advanced in the country by Mr. 
Chamberlain and others, and which, in March, 1887, was expounded 
by Mr. Edward N. Buxton in the pages of the Fortnightly Reviev, 
it will do well to examine with deliberation and care the accuracy of 
the statements, and the soundness of the reasons which are adduced 
in its support. I venture to think that the further the investigation 
proceeds the less reasonable will the policy appear. It is based 
upon a series of assumptions, confidently stated, without any attempt 
being made to support them by definite facts which are capable of 
accurate examination ; and there is a real danger lest, by thought- 
less repetition, baseless fallacies should to ordinary minds come to 
wear the appearance and to exercise the influence of substantial 
truths. To endeavour to win assent by assertion is not in these days 
an uncommon mode of procedure ; but it is not one which is likely 
permanently to advance the success of any cause. 

Before I proceed to state and to test the assumptions to which I 
have referred, there is one observation of a preliminary kind which 
{ may venture to make upon the whole controversy, and which 
affects every argument in favour of the policy which I have yet seen 
advanced. It is the noticeable fact that scarcely any attempt is made 
to state clearly the conditions of the problem which it is attempted 
to solve. The words “free education” are used as if they were as 
powerful as a charm, as it has been attempted to make them as a 
shibboleth. In their literal sense the words convey a meaning which 
is true of no single educational system anywhere. Teachers do not 
give “free education ;” they are paid to give such education as it is 
their business to give. Children do not receive “free education.”’ Some 
one must provide either the endowment or the school fee which admits 
them to its benefits. In the one case admittance is gained through the 
beneficence of some public-spirited benefactor ; in the other the fee 
is paid by the parent or guardian of the child. In all cases educa- 
tion costs somebody something. My objection to the use of such 
language as “ free education,” which would be merely hypercritical 
if it were not that the use of inaccurate language in political matters 
often adversely affects our political well-being, is that a false 
idea of the possibility of education being “free” or “ gratuitous ” 
underlies the words, and that this idea, under the cover of confusion 
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of language, is sedulously used to reconcile the people to a great 
economic change, and to effect the transfer of a burden from the 
shoulders of a limited number of people to those of the general com- 
munity. 

Stripped therefore of all the attractiveness in which a studied 
confusion of language invests it, the policy of “ free education” is 
nothing more nor less than a proposal to abolish the payment of 
school fees in elementary schools. This payment is now directly 
borne by the parents of the children who receive education, and who 
are responsible for the existence of the children. It is proposed 
that this payment shall be made by the general community, who 
have no such responsibility, instead of by the parents who are respon- 
sible. From this point of view the policy bears the appearance of 
an unwitting attack upon a principle hitherto deemed to be as sacred 
as anything in the nature of party politics can be, viz. the principle 
that “taxation and representation” should go together. The 
amount of the financial burden which it is thus proposed to transfer 
directly from the parents of the children who attend elementary 
schools to the general community was, according to the latest return 
(1886-7, page 252), issued by the Education Department, £1,812,917 
in England and Wales, and £295,427 in Scotland (page 154, Scotch 
Return). The proposed change therefore involves an additional 


charge in the form of taxation of more than £2,000,000 annually at 
the present time. Each year, however, the amount received in 


school fees shows a substantial increase upon the preceding year, 
and the burden to be transferred will therefore year by year show a 
corresponding increase in amount. 

I am dealing with the question at the outset in its most direct 
and simple financial form. It is only necessary now to indicate that 
itis alleged that the sum of £2,000,000 now received in school fees 
is not even the main financial element which has to be taken into 
acount. It is alleged, and weighty reasons are urged in support of 
the allegation, that if school fees were abolished the inevitable result 
would be the complete destruction of the entire system of non-board 
schools, which comprises more than five-ninths of the whole organi- 
ation of the elementary education of Great Britain. Such a dislo- 
cation can scarcely be contemplated without dismay by any one who 
is familiar with the story of the upbuilding of our present system, or 
with the details of its actual working. But such considerations as 
these may for the purposes of the argument be put upon one side 
while the simpler form of the question is being dealt with. If it is 
just and expedient that the general public should relieve the parents 
of children from the duty of paying the school fees demanded for 
the education of their children, then of course the nation must be 
prepared to fulfil every other obligation which the justice and expe- 
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diency of the case demands. For the present my inquiry proceeds 
only so far as to examine the arguments which are adduced in order 
to prove the justice and expediency of the change. 

The case as it is presented by its various advocates alleges (1) 
that it is the “on/y one reform in elementary education which is 
demanded by large masses of the people;”* (2) that “ the exact- 
ing fees in our primary schools is unjust, is uneconomical, and is 
prejudicial to the best interests of education ;’’* and that their exis- 
tence constitutes a grave disturbance of the ordinary work of the 
school ;* (8) that the system of school fees has practically broken 
down, and that especially in London;* (4) that as a “ natural 
sequence ” the abolition of school fees should follow upon the enact- 
ment of compulsory attendance; (5) that “the school fee is in the 
nature of an extra tax;”’° that it is “ an odious tax,” ® and a “ miser- 
able fee ;’’*® that it is “‘the last shred that remains of the inconve- 
nient practice of payment at the time of use;’’’ that it is “in the 
highest degree harassing to poor parents;”" and that it is the cause 
of “half the debates,” and “ more than half the bitterness ’”’ which 
exist upon the School Board for London ;”* (6) that it is “a serious 
obstacle,” * and “a great bar” ® to the regular attendance of the 
children ; (7) that its existence is contrary to the practice of other 
countries, e.g. America; and (8) finally that “fees are only defended 
in deference to the false and pedantic notions of denominational 
schools,” *° and that the opponents of the proposed change are “ the 


political agents of reaction.” *' This series of allegations, which is 


a full statement of the pleas that are constantly urged, completes 
the lengthy indictment of the present system. It will, I think, 
be found upon examination that the indictment is not so formidable 
as it is long. 


In order to ascertain the precise value of each allegation I proceed 
to examine each separately. 

(I.) It is alleged that it is the “only one reform in elementary 
education which is demanded by large masses of the people.” There 
appears to be some confusion of thought and consequent ambiguity of 
language in this allegation. ‘ Elementary education” may remain 


(1) Fortnightly Review, March, 1887. 


(2) Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches at Hull, 5th August, 1885, and Warrington, 8th Sep- 


tember, 1885, Times report. 


(3) Evidence of the Rev. Dr. W. H. Crosskey before the Royal Commission, 1887, 


Question 30,993. 
(4) Fortnightly Review, March, 1887. 
(5) Vide supra. 
(6) Mr. Chamberlain as above. 
(7) Fortnightly Review, March, 1887. 
(8) Vide supra, 
(9) Mr. Chamberlain as above. 
(10) Mr. Chamberlain as above. 
(11) Fortnightly Review, March, 1887. 
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in exactly its present condition both as to its nature and extent whether 
school fees are abolished or not. I state this merely as a possibility. 
I do not believe it to be a probability. 

The most objectionable of the educational results which is likely 
to ensue from the abolition of school fees, in my judgment, is that 
pauperisation of education, by which I mean the reduction to its 
lowest point of the nature and extent of education, which I fear will 
follow in England, as it has followed elsewhere, upon the increasing 
costliness of the work. I trust that “ large masses of the people” 
are not anxious for a “reform” of this kind. I suppose, however, 
that the intended meaning of the allegation is that “large masses of 
people” desire to be relieved from the payment of school fees. If 
that is so, it is no compliment to pay to the “large masses” to say 
that it is the “only one reform” ‘which is demanded by them.” 
There is a somewhat selfish air about the entire demand. No doubt, 
in spite of this, there are people who make the demand. There are 
always people to be found thoughtless enough to demand some form 
of transient relief from their own obligations, which practically con- 
verts the precept “ Bear ye one another’s burdens” into this altered 
form, “ Allow us to increase the burden, and we will compel you to 
bear it.” But I do not think that any substantial proof can be 
adduced to show that the demand is made by “large masses of 
people.” The evidence of the School Board and other clections—and 
no other means exist of testing the alleged demand—points to an 
altogether opposite conclusion. The number of members upon the 
London School Board, for example, who are in favour of the “only 
one reform,”’ shows a tendency to diminish rather than to increase. 
And I believe that the more thoroughly the matter is discussed, the 
more pronounced will be the verdict against the proposal. When 
“large masses of the people” who have already educated their own 
children understand that they are to be additionally taxed, in order 
that they may relieve other people from that educational burden 
which they have themselves willingly borne, the process of “ free- 
ing education ”’ will lose much of the attractiveness of its name. 
Still less likely is it that those will be induced to join in the demand 
who having no children of their own are invited to undertake the 
existing parental responsibilities of others. The national repugnance 
to additional taxation on the part of the entire community might be 
overcome if a strong case could be made out upon the grounds of 
either justice or expediency in favour of the change. I need, how- 
ever, scarcely point out that, even if the allegation I am now 
examining were absolutely indisputable, the fact of a demand being 
made is no indication whatever either of its justice or its expediency. 

II. I proceed therefore to consider the second allegation, which is 
that “the exacting fees in our primary schools is unjust, is uneco- 
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nomical, and is prejudicial to the best interests of education.” [| 
observe generally, that, with one exception, these allegations are 
made without any attempt at an explanation of them. Mr. Cham. 
berlain, however, once explained the injustice of the school fee to be 


that its amount was not proportioned to the necessities of the parent. 
] 


In other words, this means that a man might presumably have more 
children than he could afford to keep, and it leads to other consider- 
ations of more moment than the mere existence of a school fee. But 
in the great mass of cases no such plea can be urged. The parents 
are able to pay the fee. They are also willing to pay the fee. What 
then constitutes the injustice of receiving or exacting it? For it 
must be remembered that the elementary schools which would be 
affected by the policy of abolishing school fees are all those which 
are aided by Government grants, assessed upon the reports aftera 
stated examination by her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. One of 
the conditions upon which a school may obtain the grant from Govern- 
ment is that “the fee of the school shall not exceed ninepence per 
week.” The change which it is sought to introduce is to alter this 
condition into the following: ‘ Provided that no school may receive 
a grant from Government in which a school fee of any amount is 
demanded as a condition of attendance at school.”’ So that however 
willing and able the parents may be to pay, and however unwilling the 
managers of schools may be to forego the income derived from this 
source, in the name of “ justice,’ 
of education,” it is suggested that Government aid and Government 
inspection should be withdrawn from educational institutions, not 
because the education given is inefficient, but simply because mana- 


, ’ 


“economy,” and “ the best interests 


gers of schools may desire to avail themselves of a source of income 
hitherto available. I do not understand how this policy of wanton 
disturbance can advance “ the best interests of education,” nor how any 
advance at all can be madeif the direction taken leads to the destruc- 
tion of already efficient institutions ; whilst the justice ” of the pro- 
ceeding can only be fitly parallelled by the brotherly kindness of the 
Jacobin, whose axiom was, “ Be my brother or I will kill you.” 

But surely the strangest word to conjure with in this controversy 
is that of “economy.” “ The exacting fees in our primary schools is 
uneconomical.” I am not confident that the doctrine is only to be 
applied to “our primary schools.” “ Exacting fees” is a form of 
procedure known beyond even the limits of schools, whether primary 
or not. If that be so, and the practice is baneful in our primary 
schools, the process of abolition may, in the interests of those who 
are called upon to pay, and in the name of economy such as this, be 
carried into regions as yet quite unexplored. But if the practice be 
not so baneful as it is represented to be even in the case of “our 
primary schools,” the necessity for further advance apparently ceases. 
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Perhaps it can best be tested by taking a single instance. The 
school fees received annually by the School Board for London amount 
now to nearly £120,000. If this item of income were abolished the ex- 

nditure of the School Board could not be diminished in consequence 
of it by £1,000 a year. What would the result be in its financial 
form, looking simply to the parents of the children now attending 
board schools, and assuming that the whole of the non-board schools 
were unaffected by the change?’ It would be this. <A certain class 
of parents, to the number of less than 200,000, would be relieved of 
the payment of their children’s school fees, which averages about 2d. 
per week, during the school life of their children, which on the 
average does not exceed seven years. That represents the total 
amount of the gain, and it is a gain to these parents only, and not to 
the public generally. On the other hand, about 650,000 ratepayers, 
parents and nonparents, would be saddled with a perpetual burden 
of an additional 1d. in the £ upon the rates. Putting aside 
altogether for the moment the justice of transferring the burden 
from the parents who are responsible for its existence to the 
shoulders of the general body of ratepayers, the actual financial 
result does not appear to me to be one of an economical kind, looking 
at the interests of the community as a whole. Still less economical 
does it appear from the point of view of the cost of collection. 1] 
believe that it costs the Lords of the Treasury over £900,000 to 
collect £20,000,000 from the Customs, and over £1,700,000 to 
collect £25,000,000 from Inland Revenue." Every £100,000 derived 
from Customs costs £4,500, and every £100,000 from Inland Revene 
costs £6,800 in the expenses of collection. The actual cost to the 
School Board of the collection of £120,000 a year in school fees is 
under £1,000 a year, and that is the only cost which could be saved 
by the abolition of school fees. On the whole, therefore, this does 
not appear to be an “uneconomical” arrangement. It appears 
to be as economical us it is because although the collection of fees 
is an integral part of the work of the teachers of the schools, it 


forms so slight a proportion of it, that not a single teacher in any 
single school under the School Board could be dispensed with if 


there were no fees to collect from the children in attendance 
at school; nor would the time available for teaching purposes be 
perceptibly lengthened if the work of entering the fees ceased 
to form a part of the ordinary registration work of each school. 
If some advocate of the abolition of school fees, who knows some- 
thing of the actual working of elementary schools, and who thinks 
that the receiving of school fees constitutes a grave disturb- 
ance of the ordinary work of the school, would himself try the 
process of freeing a single school at his own expense, with a view 
of testing this economical theory in its actual working, and of 


(1) Whitaker's Alm mack, 1°88, page 1° 5. 
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informing the public generally of the advance in education on the 
part of the children in consequence of it, he might, even if he did 
not succeed in his speculation, at all events add to our store some 
substantial facts, and provide a modern instance of personal faith in 
a doctrinaire remedy for what is after all a symptom only of social 
disorder. 

III. There would, however, be no necessity for such an experi- 
ment if the third allegation were true, viz., that the system of 
school fees has practically broken down, especially in London. If 
this were so it would be useless to say that a change of some sort 
was not needed. But I confess I do not see any tokens of the 
alleged breakdown, nor is any proof of it adduced except the state- 
ment that there is “the passive resistance of a section of the 
parents”’ which “there are no means of overcoming.” The value 
of this proof depends altogether upon the proportion which is indi- 
cated by the words, “a section of the parents.” That section is a 
very small fractional portion of the whole body of parents. And it 
is not a section the character of which is capable of raising it, in 
spite of the fewness of its numbers, into a body worthy of much 
estimation. It is composed of the drunken, the idle, the dissolute, 
the profligate, and the criminal. This is a section whose “ passive 
resistance” is not restricted to the law which compels the payment 
of school fees. No person whose only misfortune it is to be poor 
need be found in this section, for the opportunities provided by the 
law and its administrators for the remission of the school fee, and 
that without danger of pauperization, are ample and varied. Indeed 
in London it is often complained that such remission is too liberally 
given. Under these circumstances, is it either just or expedient to 
impose a further burden of taxation upon the sober, the hard-work- 
ing, the prudent, and the honest, in order that it may be made easy 
for the drunken, the idle, the dissolute, and the criminal to shirk 
their natural responsibilities, and to be provided with additional 
means which can be squandered upon their vices ? 

I am not able, therefore, to accept the “ passive resistance ” of 
such a section of the parents as any indication of the breakdown of 
the system of school fees. The fact is that the great majority of the 
parents are both able and willing to pay; and that of the remainder 
one section is willing to pay but unable to pay, and the other is able 
to pay but unwilling to pay. The first of these sections is amply 
dealt with by the practice of remission, and upon the second is 
brought to bear the strong arm of the law. I do not desire that 
anyone should infer from this statement that the arm of the law is 
always as easily invoked, and as ready to act and swift to strike, as 
it might be made to be. Whatever imperfection there may be of 
procedure in this matter which it is possible to reform, I believe 
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that such reform would be welcomed on all hands. Nor do I under- 
rate the difficulty of the task. It amounts practically to an enforce- 
ment by law of the natural responsibility of parents. Every law of 
that kind is difficult to enforce. A parent is, by the law of nature 
as well as by the law of the land, as much bound to clothe and feed 
his child as he is to pay the school fees if he is able to pay them. 
But unhappily there are as many thousands of children clothed in 
rags and ill-fed as there are of schoolless children. In the main, 
the children who are neglected in the one case are also neglected in 
the other. It is, however, one thing to recognise the difficulty of 
enforcing by law amoral duty, such as that of parental responsibility 
in its manifold aspects, and quite another thing to begin to abolish 
the moral duty by neglecting to enforce the law. 

This leads me to consider “ the case” as it has been presented in 
its immediate connection with London and the work of the London 
School Board. Throughout the jurisdiction of that body it has been 
alleged that the law relating to the payment of school fees has 
practically broken down. I altogether demur to that allegation, 
for the facts of the case are simple and few. The law relating to 
school fees takes this form: Every parent is compelled to educate 
his child, and except under certain conditions he must send his child 
to an efficient school, in order to obtain such education, from the 
period when the child is five years of age. This attendance at school 
may be compulsorily enforced, again subject to certain conditions, 
until the child has reached the age of fourteen years. Within a 
certain range of years, therefore, the parent is compelled to cause 
his child to attend school. But no child can attend such school 
except by complying with the lawful regulations of the school. One 
of these regulations is either the payment of the school fee or the 
remission of the school fee. Unless the parent complies with this 
demand in one of its forms, he does not comply with the law which 
compels him to cause his child to attend school. Whether the 
system has practically broken down or not depends entirely upon 
the answer as to whether parents comply with this demand. There 
were in attendance in the schools under the control of the School 
Board for London 408,410 children for the nine months ending 
March, 1887. For the school fees of these children the teachers are 
responsible to the Board, unless they are remitted or cancelled in 
the manner prescribed by the Board. The number of children 
whose fees were remitted or cancelled upon the 18th March, 1887, 
was 52,877.' The fee of every other child has either been paid by 

(1) This number is made up as follows: 31,622 children were under remission for 
thirteen weeks; 4,266 for nine weeks or less than thirteen weeks; 8,817 for six weeks 
or less than nine weeks; 1,930 for five weeks; 3,596 for four weeks; 1,487 for three 
weeks; 1,193 for two weeks and under. 
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the parent or the constituted guardian of the child. It is clear, 
therefore, that in the schools there is absolutely no breakdown of 
any kind in the system. 

But it is urged that by the demand for the prepayment of the fee 
in cases where the fee is not remitted “ tens of thousands of children” 
are kept out in the streets. The actual number of children whose 
parents were able but unwilling to pay, or who did not apply for 
remission, and who were consequently not admitted to school between 
lst October and December 25th, 1886, was 1,800. That is a very 
different figure from “tens of thousands.” Of these 1,800 it has 
been remarked that in only 32 cases were parents summoned 
before the magistrates. Upon such facts as these, so presented, the 
allegation of a practical breakdown in procedure are largely based. 
And I am ready to admit that if only 32 out of 1,800 offenders had 
been brought to justice a strong case would have been made out 
as against the working of the existing system. But the facts, when 
they are fully stated, convey a somewhat different impression. For 
the reason why so small a percentage of parents were summoned 
before the magistrates is explained by the fact that of the 1,800 
cases, in nearly 600 instances the children returned to school and 
paid the fee,’ and another 600 cases were undetermined at the date of 
the return. The significance of these figures consists in the manner 
in which they show that the moment steady pressure is brought to 
bear upon parents of this description, they at once begin to perform 
their duty without compelling a resort to the further pressure of « 
magisterial judgment. 

Hitherto I have been testing the assumption that the system of 
school fees has broken down in London by a simple examination of 
the facts as they are found to exist in the schools under the charg: 
of the School Board for London. But it must not be forgotten that 
only about two-thirds of the elementary school children of London 
are educated in board schools. In non-board schools there is not 
the slightest pretence for the statement that the system of school 
fees has broken down; moreover, in these schools the school fees 
form a larger proportion of the fund from which the expenses 
of maintaining the schools are defrayed than is the case with board 
schools, for while the average school fee per child in a London board 
school is 7s. 6{d. per annum, in a London non-board school it is 
13s. 44d. per child® per annum. That is a fact which is worthy of 

(1) The whole of the 1,800 cases are accounted for in my evidence before the Royal 
Commission upon the Elementary Education Acts, 1887, vol. ii. p. 518. 

(2) The board schools accommodate 397,134 children, with an average number on th 
roll of 408,410, and an average attendance of 319,445. ‘The non-board schools accom- 
modate 260,304 children, with an average number on the roll of 208,986, and an 
average attendance of 165,099.—Bye-laws Return, March, 1887. 

(3) Report of Committee of Council on Education, 1886-7, page xl. 
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attentive consideration, as it affects the whole result of the proposed 
policy throughout the country to a larger degree perhaps than it 
does in London. 

There is only one other observation which it is necessary to make 
upon this portion of the argument. It might be alleged that 
although there might not be a breakdown in the system of school 
fees within the schools, yet the existence of the system might 
preclude children from entering the schools at all. The only test 
which can be applied in order to ascertain this is to inquire whether 
all the children of the elementary school class who ought to attend 
school are upon the rolls of elementary schools, If they are upon 
the rolls of the schools they fall within the limits of the preceding 
argument. Upon this subject the statement of the Bye-laws Com- 
mittee of the London School Board will be accepted as conclusive. I 
have taken the figures from their last return, March, 1887. The 
number of children between the ages of three and thirteen years enu- 
merated by the attendance officers was 762,326. The number on the 
roll, according to the same schedules, was 603,874, leaving 158,452 
children to be accounted for. Every one of these, however, is absent 
from school for a known reason, which is totally unconnected with 
the question of school fees. There are 106,384 children between 
the ages of three and five years who do not attend, and cannot be com- 
pelled to attend school. There are 1,586 children receiving instruc- 
tion at home, 6,819 children are attending non-inspected schools, 
and paying generally a high fee, 1,858 children are wholly exempt 
from school attendance, 3,298 children are permanently disabled, 
and 38,507 children are absent in the country, or are ill, or are 
absent owing to infectious diseases existing in the houses in which 
they live, and from other miscellaneous causes. Do facts such as 
these give the least support to the assumption that children are 
prevented from attending school—and there is no means of being 
placed upon the school roll except by attendance at school—by the 
existing system of school fees ? 

IV. When facts fail to support an hypothesis it is usual to fall 
back upon some catchword, or upon some general theory so loosely 
stated as to elude examination. So we are told that as “a natural 
sequence’ the abolition of school fees should follow upon the enactment 


of compulsory attendance. But the “ sequence,” however “ natural ”’ 
itmay be stated to be, appears to have but a limited application. Few 
would apply it to the compulsory clothi 
The failure of the theory of “a natural sequence”’ between compul- 


ig and feeding of children. 

wry school attendance and the non-payment of school fees is evident 

from the obvious fact that in communities where the practice of non- 

payment of school fees obtains, the other practice of compulsory 

attendance is not always found to obtain. ‘There is in truth no real 
VOL, XLILI. N.S. Ly 
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connection between the two things. They exist apart, and the exist- 
ence of the one by no means involves the existence of the other. The 
theory of “natural sequence” is a convenient mode of begging a 
question which will require a mode of settlement more in harmony 
with the practical genius of the British people. 

V. For, after all, the tendency of British legislation is not in the 
direction of accepting economic changes upon the demand of any 
supposed logical sequence, but upon the proved existence of a prac. 
tical grievance. But it can scarcely be alleged that if “the school 
fee is in the nature of an extra tax,” it constitutes such a practical 
grievance. The responsibility of providing for the wants of children 
undoubtedly constitutes an “extra tax,” though one would scarcely 
call it an “odious” one, upon the parents of those children, as com. 
pared with the responsibility of the non-parental portion of the com- 
munity. It is an unavoidable incident, but it can scarcely be 
denominated a practical grievance of married life. When, however, 
in his torrent of denunciation Mr. Buxton tells us! that it is “the 
last shred that remains of the inconvenient practice of payment at 
the time of use,” declamation is advanced to the verge of the ridi- 
culous. Few things could be more amusing than to have one largely 
interested in business denouncing cash payments as “an inconvenient 
practice.” I am not prepared to deny that “cash payments” con- 
stitute in the minds of persons constituted like Mr. Micawber, for 
example, an inconvenient practice. To such persons the prepayment 
of school fees would also be “inconvenient.’’ But Mr. Micawber is 
scarcely the personification of the British people. Even between 
shiftlessness and poverty there is a wide distinction. A practice 
which is “ iiconvenient ” to the shiftless excites no indignation, but 
if it were “in the highest degree harassing to poor parents ”’ another 
set of considerations would immediately present themselves. I have, 
however, already shown that under the revised procedure of the 
London School Board and throughout the country, remission is made 
as easy of attainment to the poor as it can well be made. The state- 
ment that it is “ harassing to the poor ” has, however, about as much 
force in it as the other statement that it is the “cause of half the 
debates ” and “ more than half the bitterness” which exist upon the 
School Board for London. I have been unable to estimate the 
quantity of “ bitterness ” which is thus undivided into equal parts. | 
do not believe that either the total amount of it is great, or that 
those who exhibit it deserve much consideration, but I am sure of 
this, that such as it is, in nature and amount, the question of school 
fees has nothing in the world to do with its existence. When, how- 
ever, we are told that it is the “ cause of half the debates ”’ we are 
confronted with a statement which is capable of easy verification. 


(1) Fortnightly Review, March, 1887. 
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The present School Board for London has held, up to December 31, 
1887, seventy-nine meetings. At only fourteen of those meetings has 
there been a debate upon the procedure relating to the smaller ques- 
tion of the payment or remission of school fees, and the larger 
uestion of the existence of school fees has never once been raised. 

VI. Would this have been the case if the existence of the school fee 
were “a serious obstacle to the regular attendance of the children ”’ 
at school? But the fact is that regularity of attendance has no con- 
nection whatever with the existence of the school fee.t Children 
whose fees are remitted do not as a matter of fact attend school regu- 
larly.” Irregularity of attendance is caused solely by the social condi- 
tin of the parents. Minding the baby, running errands, carrying 
newspapers for stationers, and cleaning knives and forks wherea shil- 
ling or so per week can be had, are largely causes of irregularity of 
attendance. The want of parental control and the more positive 
evil of parental neglect are still more responsible for non-attendance 
at school. In Birmingham it has been ascertained that of 2,742 
families, containing about 8,000 children of school age, the intemper- 
ance of one or both of the parents constituted the real hindrance to the 
regularity of the children’s attendance at school. Strong drink is 
the determining cause of most of our social disorders, and it cannot 
affect the home without injuring the school. 

VII. When the examination of the case as it has thus been pre- 
snted proves the slenderness of the foundation upon which it rests 
s far as Britain is concerned, I confess that I am not much influ- 
enced by statements as to the practice adopted in other countries. 
If the policy were just and expedient in itself, the example of foreign 
states would undoubtedly give an additional weight to the argu- 
ments advanced in its favour. But until the justice and expediency 
of the policy of abolishing the payment of school fees by parents is 
proved, the practice of foreign states does not at all advance the 


argument. 


(1) If there is any relation of cause and effect between the school fee and regularity 
of attendance, the evidence is distinctly in favour of the favourable influence of the 
former upon the latter. Since the much-denounced method of procedure as to the 
collection and remission of school fees under the London School Board came into opera- 
tion, there has been a marked improvement in the average attendance of the children at 
thool. For the nine months ending 25th March, 1887, that increase has amounted t 
17,852. We must go back to June, 1883, for an increase of a similar number. 

(2) One of her Majesty's Inspectors recently called the attention of the Education 
Department to the fact that 24 boys who were receiving free education in one of the 
bard schools made a total of only 907 attendances out of a possible 2,472 in one 
quarter of the school year; and that in the girls’ department of the same school a worse 
wndition of attendance prevailed. Instances such as these are not exceptional but are 
f common occurrence. In fact, our experience in England does not vary much 
fom that which has been reported of Germany to’ the Royal Commission, ‘‘that th: 
Poorer parents who are now exempt from school fees are, as a matter of experience, 
those most disposed to keep their children from school.” 

P2 
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Apart, however, from this consideration, I would ask how far 
this appeal to the practice of foreign countries is to be made? Do 
those who make it desire our system of education to be abolished 
in order to make way for another copied from a foreign model, and 
developed under conditions materially different from those which 
obtain in this country? Is compulsory attendance, for example, to 
he adapted to the American model? Are primary schools to become 
endowed schools? Is the range of instruction in English rural 
schools to be reduced to the American level ? This mode of appeal 
to foreign example, if it is to carry weight, covers a wider area than 
the field of elementary education. Conscription could be justified by 
Continental practice, and protection by American and Colonial 
examples. But the advocates of the abolition of school fees would 
not carry the analogy so far. It is merely used as a controversial 
artifice to strengthen a weak argument. The truth is that under- 
lying this mode of appeal to the practice of other nations, there 
exists the fallacy of assuming that their methods are better adapted 
to our use than are those which have been slowly and patiently per- 
fected under the stress of circumstances as they are found to obtain 
in our own land. ‘That is an assumption which, upon the face of it, 
does not appear to be reasonable, and it cannot safely be accepted as 
a working hypothesis of practical politics until much sounder reasons 
and more substantial facts have been urged in its support than have 
vet been advanced. 

VIII. The final charge which is brought against the opponents of 
the abolition of school fees is that they are “the political agents of 

eaction.” I only care to notice this charge in order to make a 
protest against any attempt to confound party politics with educa- 
tional concerns. Neither political party can, or ought to, claim a 
monopoly of interest in the education of the children. But if any 
persons can rightly be denominated as the “agents of reaction,’ 
whether political or otherwise, in the matter under consideration, it 
is surely those who desire to abolish the payment of school fees. 
Are those who make such assertions ignorant of the fact that in the 
original schools in connection with the National Society and the 
British and Foreign School Society, for example, there was cither 
no fee at all, or a low one of one or two pence per week? Such, 
however, was the case. Why then was a change gradually intro- 


duced of generally charging a school fee where none previously 


existed, or of increasing an existing fee? It was because managers 
of schools found by practical experience that the absence of the 
fee did not result in an increasing appreciation of the advantages of 
the schools. “In free schools,” reported a Government inspector 
in 1856, “I generally hear from school managers and teachers bitter 
complaints about the indifference of parents, the disorderly habits of 
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the children while at school, and their frequent absence without 
notice or permission. Parents who can afford to pay very much 
prefer paying. These facts, tested by repeated experiments in all 
parts of England, should not be lost sight of in any general scheme 
of national education.” Evidence of this kind abounds in the 
reports of the inspectors during the transition period when schools 
lost more and more of their aspect of charity, and became direct}. 
more costly to the parent. And it is a noticeable fact, whatever 
construction we may be disposed to put upon it, that while th: 
number of free schools has of late years been steadily diminishing, 
and the amount paid in school fees every year has as steadily 
increased, not a single School Board in England has obtained pe1 
mission from the Education Department to open absolutely gratuitou- 
schools. 

Bearing considerations such as these in mind, it does not appear to 
me that either the experience of the past or of the present support: 
the plea for the abolition of the school fee. 

I have purposely abstained in this examination of the arguments 
adduced in support of it, from any attempt to detail the inevitable 
consequences upon the entire non-board system of schools whic! 
would result from the adoption of this policy. That system, it mus: 
not be forgotten, is the most widely spread of our educational sys- 
tems. Hitherto it has derived its force, vitality, and consequen‘ 
efficiency from the fact that it has been controlled by managers who 
have been personally responsible for the proper administration o! 
each school. To abolish school fees, under penalty of losing the 
existing Government grant, without additional help from the centra! 
Government or the local rates, would be so to cripple the resources 
of the schools as to render their continuance impracticable. On th: 
other hand, to sustain them as they would be sustained, if an inde- 
pendent source of income were compulsorily withdrawn from them, 
and an increased grant from Government or local rates assigned tv 
them, would inevitably result in the total loss of that independent 
character which they now possess, and by means of which thei 
present efficiency has been attained. I have also refrained from com- 
menting upon the difficulties which would immediately arise if a 
attempt were made to indemnify each particular school for the loss 
of the fees hitherto received in it; and unless each particular schoo! 
were separately dealt with, much inequality and injustice would un- 
doubtedly ensue. 

We might fairly be called upon to face these and other similar 
difficulties if there existed sound reasons for changing our present 
system. But it is exactly at that point where the firm support of 
fact fails to sustain the plea for the abolition of school fees. The plea 
is sustained by certain theoretical statements and much vague decla- 
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mation,! which will not bear the test of candid examination, and it is 
urged in phrases which, however pleasant to the ear, undoubtedly fail 
to satisfy the mind. Wherever an attempt is made to formulate the 
policy in fuller detail, there is a noticeable absence of any intima- 
tion of the vastness of the economic change it is proposed to intro- 
duce. There is certain vague talk about transferring the charge 
from the parents of the children to the Consolidated Fund, as if the 
Consolidated Fund were an institution altogether innocent of any- 
thing in the nature “of an extra tax” or of being in any degree 
“harassing” to parents, either poor or otherwise. Such language 
can only mislead people of the mental calibre of her who was con- 
forted by the “ blessed word Mesopotamia.” It is assumed, moreover, 
that in some wondrous way the children can be benefited by weak. 
ening, as the policy would assuredly weaken, the sense of parental 
responsibility. On the contrary, this appears to me to be one of 
the fatal weaknesses of the plan. The well-being of the children is 
indissolubly bound up with the conduct of the home. What our 
modern-day parents need is a deeper sense of parental responsibility. 
The policy which strengthens that sense, instead of weakening it, 
will most help and bless the children. Nowhere more clearly than 
in elementary schools are the effects of “ social difficulties,” as it is 
the fashion to name them, more evidently seen. But their existence 


springs from deeper causes than the payment of a school fee. They 
would still exist if the school fee were abolished altogether. To deal 
with the symptom under the pretence of eradicating the disease is 
worse than useless; and I believe that it is a form of treatment 
which, in the long run, will not secure the confidence of the British 


people. 


JosePH R. Dice er. 


(1) For example, Mr. Chamberlain told his audience at Warrington that “if he were 
a working man or an agricultural labourer, he would cut off his right arm before he 
would vote for any candidate who refused to support”’ the abolition of school fees. Since 
then Mr. Chamberlain, in propria personé and not in the guise of either working man or 
agricultural labourer, has been doing something not unlike what he declaimed against. 
And yet, I trust, he still retains his right arm. Perhaps he has discovered that it is 
an extremely delicate operation fora man to cut off his right arm with his left, and 
moreover that it is a useless operation in the intcrests of inflated speech. 





BEAUTY, COMPOSITION, EXPRESSION, 
CHARACTERIZATION. 


I, 


Ix two previous articles I drew attention to what may be called the 
spontaneous or involuntary elements of ideality existing in all pro- 
ducts of the figurative arts.’ These elements, culminating in style, 
denote the necessary intervention of human intelligence and feeling 
in every imitative effort. It is due to them that imitations made by 
the artist’s brain and hand differ in essential respects from imitations 
made by a machine, and also that no two persons can produce exactly 
similar transcripts from the same object. 

The question, however, may be asked whether imitation 7s the real 
aim pursued by art. It obviously constitutes the most prominent 
condition under which the plastic arts fulfil their function. To 
imitate something can be termed the radical, initial impulse which 
leads in course of time to independent artistic activity. Figures of 
men and reindeer scratched on bone implements of the stone epoch 
indicate this primal impulse in its earliest stage. Yet even here we 
may doubt whether the mimetic effort was not subordinate to some 
free imaginative exercise of mind. Children teach us on this point. 
It is clear that when they rudely sketch a man or dog, they are 
thinking something of which the scrawled man or dog is but a 
symbol. Their delight in the symbol is quite out of proportion 
to its value as a representation of the object. The imitative act and 
the symbolic shape which results therefrom, are therefore the index 
of another and ulterior working of their mind. 

We may dismiss the mimetic essays of primitive men and children 
without further notice. What we are at present concerned with is 
80 different in degree of skill as almost to be different in kind, namely 
art-work produced by the highest faculties of civilized adult humanity. 
Now when we reflect upon the totality of such things presented to 
our observation, we are led to the conclusion that none of the arts 
has, hitherto at least, been satisfied with simple imitation. This is 
clear enough in the case of architecture and music. Poetry can only 
be called an imitative instead of an expressive or presentative art, 
in the same way as speech in general might, by a kind of quibble, be 
called imitative. Even the plastic arts, although they are bound to 
copy visible objects, do not do so for the sake of imitation. Their 
object is to give delight to the mind through the sense of vision. 
With this purpose in view, they exercise qualities in the artist 


(1) Fortnightly Review for September and December, 1887. 
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which are distinct from his mimetic skill. Speaking broadly, we 
find that beauty, composition, expression, and characterization are 
governing conditions, to which the imitative process has been subor- 
dinated, and without which we do not dignify the copy of an object 
with the name of art-work. 

I think it can be shown that in fulfilling these conditions the 
artist voluntarily insists upon those subjective elements which dis- 
tinguish a drawing from the living model, or a picture from the pho- 
tograph of the model. It is therefore of importance to consider the 
four factors I have mentioned—beauty, composition, expression, and 
characterization—with some attention. By doing so we shall under- 
stand how the subjectivity, the intervenient intelligence and feeling 
noticeable in the rudest acts of imitation by man, have been elabo- 
rated into fine art. 


IT. 


In a certain sense art can never rival nature in beauty. Man has 
not the means at his command to do so—not the material for sculp- 
ture which shall reproduce flesh surface—not the pigments for 
painting, which shall render light and darkness, atmosphere and 
colour, as they truly are. Moreover, man is a part of the universe; 
his conceptions of beauty are derived from nature. He is unable to 
transcend the order which he helps to constitute. Yet while affirm- 
ing this, we are bound to acknowledge that man’s mind is the most 
perfect of existences at present known tous. Being the most per- 
fect, whatsoever is presented to its observation in the external world 
lacks something in comparison with itself. This something it is the 
proper business of the mind to supply, and the power of supplying 
it is the justification of the figurative arts. 

There is a beauty which is never found in nature, but which 
requires the working of human thought to elicit it from nature; a 
beauty not of parts and single persons, but of complex totalities; a 
beauty not of flesh and, blood, but of mind, imagination, feel- 
ing. It is this beauty, where the very best things that can be scen 
in nature have been educed, and, as it were, quintessenced by 
human thought, expressed in form by human skill, and gifted with 
immortal life by human genius—it is this synthetic, intellectual, 
spirit-penetrated beauty to which the arts aspire. 

In sculpture Pheidias gives us the frieze of the Parthenon; in 
painting Tintoretto gives us the Bacchus and Ariadne of the Ducal 
Palace. Of the youths who rode and the maidens who walked in 
Panathenaic procession, each may have exhibited the vigour and the 
charm of actual life more perfectly than their representatives on 
those bas-reliefs. But no procession could have made such musi¢ 
to the understanding as the sculpture does. Never could the com- 
ponent individuals have been singly so right, and so right in their 
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relation to the total rhythm. In compensation for that which art 
must miss when matched with life, something has been added—per- 
manent, enduring, tranquil, inexhaustible in harmonies. When we 
turn to Tintoretto’s picture, it is manifest that nature commonly 
produces more beautiful hands and feet than those which satisfied 


the painter. Countless women surpass his Aphrodite and his Ariadne 
in charm; nor is the Bacchus an exceptionally handsome youth. 
We could easily find out more lovely islands and a dreamier expanse 
of azure sea. Yet the world of fact has not revealed to mortal sense 
such beauty as this picture does ; for form, landscape, colour, the play 
of light and shadow, have here been brought into concordance with 
a leading tone of intellectual emotion, a perception of divine melody 
existing in the painter's brain. This dominant subjective sense of 
beauty does not violate the truth of Nature; but it is not to be 
satisfied at any single moment by external nature; and it is the pre- 
rogative of the human spirit to evoke such dreamland as shall corre- 
spond to its deep longing. 

We must advance a step farther, and admit that the mind, reflect- 
ing upon nature, and generalizing the various suggestions of beauty 
which it has received from nature, becomes aware of an infinity 
which it can only grasp through thought and feeling, which shall 
never be fully revealed upon this earth, but which poetry and art 
bring nearer to our sensuous perceptions. Shelley, personifying this 
ideal vision, and addressing it as a goddess in his Hymn to Intellec- 
tual Beauty, exclaims :— 

‘* Man were immortal and omnipotent, 

Didst thou, unknown and awful as thou art, 

Keep with thy glorious train firm state within his heart.”’ 
Wordsworth, in calmer and more humble language, hits the mark 
when speaking of “the gleam, the light that never was on sea or 
land.” Plato thought of this when he explained how the mind 
ascends from the contemplation of beautiful objects to the vision of 
beauty in its essence ; and when he suggested, under the form of an 
allegory, that the soul of man carries with it some remembrance of 
the archetypal loveliness beheld in previous stages of existence. It 
isthe function of all true art to shed this gleam, this light, upon 
the things which have been conscientiously and lovingly observed 
in nature. It is the function of art to give the world a glimpse 
and foretaste of that universal beauty by selecting from natural 
objects their choicest qualities, and combining these in a harmony 
beyond the sphere of actual material things. 

Of this divine and transcendental loveliness Marlowe prophesied 
in the sublime incoherence of a well-known passage of his Tambur- 
laine. ‘“ What is beauty, then?” the hero asks :— 

‘« Tf all the pens that ever poets held, 
Hai fed the feeling of their masters’ thoughts, 
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And every sweetness that inspired their hearts, 
Their minds, and muses on admired themes— 
If all the heavenly quintessence they still 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, 
Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 

The highest reaches of a human wit— 

If these had made one poem’s period, 

And all combined in beauty’s worthiness, 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least, 
Which into words no virtue can digest.” 


There is no denying the reality for us of this ideal. That elusiv; 
loveliness which “ hovers in the restless heads ” of poets, may not be 
something tangible, demonstrable, in nature. But it remains 
substantial fact for the subjective sentient being. The thirst to 
seize and capture it, which lures the artist on, “for ever following 
and for ever foiled,” is no mere morbid or capricious longing. Given 
at the same time exactitude of observation, and fidelity to nature, 
this element, in so far as it has been communicated to his work, con- 
stitutes its highest value. 

iI. 


Beauty is so essential a condition of the arts that when we come 
to treat of composition or design, this has to be considered asa 
constituent of intellectual beauty. Here, however, we are dealing 
with something more scientific, something more strictly calculated, 
something less determined by emotion. Composition implies 
balance, proportion, symmetry, the subordination of each part to 
the whole. In figurative art it is a synthesis of lines and masses 
resulting in a total unity; but inasmuch as these arts represent 
nature which is living, the more such synthesis approaches the 
symmetry of living organism, not that of a geometrical diagram, the 
better it will be. In sculpture the statue must present harmonious 
development of structure from every point of view. It must be so 
composed that its organic unity shall offer a variety of rhythmically 
ordered outlines, suggesting in one stationary attitude the inexhaus- 
tible capacities for action of the living model. This, it may be 
observed, is one chief reason why heavily draped figures are only 
adapted to niches. The Sophocles of the Lateran, the Phocion and 
the Demosthenes of the Vatican, are so ingeniously clothed that 
none of the resources of the living body remain unindicated. But 
modern sculptors too often neglect this obvious necessity for compo- 
sition in their work. They erect in the open air monumental statues, 
—like that, for instance, of Lionardo da Vinci upon the Piazza 
della Scala at Milan—which offer an effective front view to the 
spectator, while the back presents merely a monotonous expanse of 
drapery. Recumbent figures upon tombs—Gaston de Foix in the 
Brera, the Cardinal of Portugal at San Miniato, Ilaria del Carretto 
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in the cathedral of Lucca—make less demand upon the faculty of 
composition, because the attitude is one of sleep or death, and so it 
need not suggest possibilities of movement. Such works of statuary, 
moreover, can by their position only be regarded from two or three 
points of view. 

In painting, the principles of composition are both simpler and 
more complicated. They are simpler inasmuch as a picture, being a 
flat superficies, cannot be regarded from several points of view, and 
therefore the figures which it represents need not to be studied with 
regard to varied harmony of outline. It is more complicated because 
form, perspective, colour, light, and shadow have to contribute to one 
effect of unity. In a well-composed picture all these elements must 
be brought into accord. If we start with the cartoon in outline for 
a painting, we find that the several forms of which it is composed 
have been so arranged as to balance each other; the scheme of lines 
presents agreeable rhythms whereby each part is made subordinate 
toa totality. If we proceed to a sepia sketch for the same painting, 
we notice that the unity of effect already gained by interpenetrating 
interflowing lines is further strengthened by the distribution of light 
and dark upon similar principles of balance. When at length we 
view the picture finished on the painter’s easel, we see that colour 
has been managed upon fundamentally the same principle. Only 
the greatest masters of the brush have been able to combine perfect 
balance of form, perfect balance of chiaroscuro, and perfect balance 
of colour in a single composition. Sculpturesque painters, like Michel- 
angelo, attend principally to composition by lines, subordinating the 
play of light and shadow, and tinting with parsimony or timidity. 
Some of the less highly-gifted Venetian painters, men like Bonifazio, 
are contented with composition by colour, neglecting the balance 
and grouping of their figures. Tintoretto, who often seems careless 
about his linear design, obtains the most striking effects of composi- 
tion by his marvellously powerful distribution of light and dark in 
counterbalancing masses. Fra Bartolommeo and the Florentines in 
general rely more than is desirable upon geometrical schemes of 
linear composition, so that the pyramidal arrangement assumes a 
kind of tyranny in their paintings. Rubens, with his keen relish 
for nature, discards this mechanical assistance, trusting to the life 
which plays so vigorously in each part of his work. Few attain to 
the consummate artistic harmony which characterizes the best 
pictures of Andrea del Sarto. He seems to deserve his title of 
“faultless” principally by having known how to unite the three 
elements of composition—line, colour, chiaroscuro—in reciprocally 
helpful harmony. 

The necessity for composition in art might be deduced not only 
from the natural craving of the mind after symmetry and rhythm, 
but also from art’s relative incapacity to rival nature. The model is 
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in movement, the multitude is swaying to and fro, the landscape 
varies with cloud-shadows and changing atmospheric effects; but 
statue and picture must be stationary. They arrest the life of 
nature at an instant; they select one suggestion from the multi- 
plicity of her suggestions; they are symbols, and not copies of the 


object as it meets our sensuous perception. Art is accordingly 


bound to introduce an equivalent for what it cannot represent, 
Like ideal beauty, composition is a compensation offered to the sub- 
jectivity of man. From this we might once more deduce th 
corollary that art cannot abide contented with bare imitation. 
Man’s soul speaks to man’s soul from the picture, and says some- 
thing which nature does not say. 

No one will, however, deny that in nature, especially in sublime 
landscape or in exceptionally perfect single figures, the most con- 
summate composition may sometimes be observed. In nature, hovw- 
ever, such composition is fugitive. We return to the landscape and 
find that altered light or atmosphere has spoiled the picture; th 
linear balance is still there, the rest has vanished. The model drops 
an upraised arm, and the momentary magic of his attitude, complet 
in sculpturesque variety of rhythm, is dispersed. It is the artist's 
duty, while making himself the secretary of nature’s shyest thoughts 
and the interpreter of her secluded mysteries, to perpetuate these 
fugitive perfections in work which cannot pass away. While 
assuming this function he collaborates with nature, and becomes 
himself, through the infusion of his spirit, a portion of the picture 
he produces. 


IV. 


This leads us to consider expression as one of the factors which 
constitute the so-called ideality of art. Expression, in its relation to 
sculpture and painting, is a word of double meaning. It may mean 
the expression which resides in the object itself, which the artist 
seeks to seize and to render as powerfully as he can—the expression 
which belongs to a good portrait. Or it may mean the expression of 
subjective thought and feeling, not inherent in the object, for which 
the forms of art are vehicles. I shall deal at present only with 
expression in the second of these senses. 

I need not observe that much difference of opinion exists as to 
whether artists ought to aim deliberately at expressing thoughts and 
emotions. The elder schools of criticism assumed, perhaps too con- 
fidently, that such expression is the ultimate end and highest fune- 
tion of art. They could point, in justification of this view, to the 
best examples of Hellenic sculpture and Italian painting. It is 
obvious that both Greeks and Italians aimed at embodying psycholo- 
gical qualities nicely discriminated, powerfully marked, and subtly 
graduated, in their work. The latter went farther, and attempted to 
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set forth episodes of religious and secular history with dramatic 
yividness. But younger students of the arts advance a counter 
theory, to the effect that it is not the prime function of the fine arts 
to externalize a thought or an emotion, so much as to create beautiful 
schemes of form, colour, light, and shadow, in harmony with nature. 
These critics support their opinion by pointing to the failure of dra- 
matic, historical, religious, sentimental art-work during the last two 
centuries. In fact, we are here once more facing the old antithesis 
of idealism and realism under another aspect. As before, the pro- 
blem must be met and dealt with by a clear intelligence of terms 
and a perception of the correlation between apparent opposites. 

I have already tried to establish the principle that every product 
of figurative art, however simple, is subject to conditions which dif- 
ferentiate a draughtsman from a machine. It must reveal something 
of the nature of personal thought and feeling. The only question 
is how far this revelation or expression can be legitimately carried ; 
whether it should be left to the spontaneous exhibition of the artist’s 
temperament through style, or whether the artist should aim at 
uttering the thought of his brain, the emotion of his heart, through 
forms selected for the purpose. 

This question turns first upon the choice of subjects and the 
artist’s faculty to grapple with them; secondly, upon the considera- 
tion whether there are not limits to art which render some subjects, 
although legitimate enough in poetry or fiction, unfit for figurative 
presentation. 

There can be no doubt that when Pheidias planned the Olympian 
Zeus, which typified the Supreme Deity for Hellas, he intended to 
express as much definite specific thought as he could put into a noble 
figure. There can be equally no doubt that Lionardo’s Christ in 
the Last Supper, Raphael’s Madonna’ di San Sisto, Tintoretto’s 
Christ before Pilate, are attempts upon the part of their respec- 
tive painters to express thoughts no less definite and specific. What- 
ever other excellencies these masterpieces may display, their crown- 
ing merit in their makers’ eyes was certainly expression. We can- 
not name a Faun, a Hermes, an Aphrodite, a Pallas, among Greek 
statues, not a St. Sebastian, a St. John, a Magdalene, a Catherine of 
Siena, among Italian pictures, which does not express some salient 
subjective quality. The main difference between Greek and Italian 
work in this respect is that the Pagan mythology lent itself better 
than the Christian to artistic characterization. What I mean is that 
the Greek Pantheon contained an inexhaustible number of clearly 
marked and well distinguished personalities; the several qualities of 


human nature were presented in concrete form by those ideal beings, 
each of whom had a separate legend. Christian saints, upon the 
other hand, are all formed upon one model of holiness, faith, humi- 
lity, self-sacrifice, chastity, and so forth. As Goethe remarked to 
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Eckermann, while showing him a group of Christ with the Twelve 
Apostles: “These forms are but poor subjects for sculpture. One 
apostle is always much like another, and very few have enough life 
and action connected with them to give them character and signifi- 
cance.” It follows therefore that whereas Here, Aphrodite, Arte- 
mis, Pallas, can be at once distinguished by the type invented for 
them by the artist, it is necessary to give St. Catherine of Alexan- 
dria a broken wheel, St. Sebastian an arrow, St. Agnes a lamb, 
St. Lucy a pair of eyes upon a plate, in order to explain them. But 
to return from this excursion. Expression obviously determines the 
composition of the Dying Gladiator, the Laocoon, the mosaic 
ot the Battle of the Issus, the fresco of the Bridal in the Vati- 
can. No less does expression rule Raphael’s School of Athens, 
Tintoretto’s Crucifixion at San Rocco, Giotto’s allegories at Assisi, 
Michelangelo’s Sibyls and Prophets in the Sistine Chapel. These 
statues and pictures must always be classed among the highest 
achievements of art, and they owe their rank to the fact that, in 
each case, sculptor and painter aimed consciously at expressing 
certain thoughts and certain emotions. 

Another list of examples might be adduced from antique and 
modern masterpieces, in which the expression of ideas would not be 
obvious. I will select the Apoxyomenos of the Vatican (a young 
athlete scraping his right arm with the strigil), and Tintoretto’s 
Bacchus and Ariadne. Personally, I prefer this statue and this 
picture to any other statues and any other pictures I have seen; and 
I am well aware that they affect me intellectually and emotionally 
only in the same subtle way as music does. In other words, they 
express things vaguer, more remote, but not less real to the soul, 
than thought and language do. The secret of their power is the 
communication of a mood. This does not, then, reverse the position 
that the figurative arts are arts of expression. Definitely or vaguely, 
with deliberate intention or by spontaneous suggestiveness, the work 
of art speaks to our spirit. 

To be dramatic is not the prime function of the figurative arts. 
They cannot imitate the suffering depicted on the face of a man who 
is being tortured to death. They cannot rival the natural look of 
terror in a man threatened with sudden assassination. They cannot 
do these things with success, and therefore they ought to refrain from 
the attempt. That is the reason why the Laocoon, though drama- 
tically and realistically feeble, exceeds the bounds of sculpturesque 
expression, while Titian’s Peter Martyr trembled dangerously on 
the verge of the theatrical. But within their limits of harmonious 
beauty of composition and of rhythmic repose, these arts can sug- 
gest action, passion, struggle, aspiration, anguish, with a penetrative 
depth which rescues such motions of the soul from the sphere of the 
transitory, and confers on them the permanence of style. 
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Since the publication by Lessing of his Zaocoon, this limitation of 
the plastic arts has been accepted as axiomatic, and its truth is daily 
proved by the study of the best work. I believe, however, that the 
same principle might equally well be deduced from the fact on 
which I have so often insisted, namely, the relative inferiority of art 
tonature. Incapable of rivalling reality in its own sphere, the arts 
assert compensatory advantages, by the adroit use of their limita- 
tions and by the introduction of subjective elements. Among the 
latter have to be reckoned the controlling sense of beauty and the 
feeling for composition on which I have already dwelt, together with 
those qualities of sympathy, reserve, delicacy, self-restraint, those 
preferences for refinement, those tendencies making for spiritual 
progress rather than for relapse into bestial conditions, which con- 
stitute humanity. It is obvious that no art is capable of adequately 
imitating the agony depicted on the face of a man dying a slow 
death by torture, because it cannot follow all the phases of that 
agony. It dares not represent some of the more revolting details of 
crucifixion, for example—proluvics ventris et vesicae—dislocation of 
limbs by restless writhing, spasmodic convulsion of nerves and 
muscles. It is both unable and unwilling to carry expression to 
extremity. Here, then, as elsewhere, lack of power to be literally 
realistic combines with the display of subjectivity, and we reach the 
artistic mean in idealistic representation. 


V. 


Characterization is no longer the expression of a thought or feel- 
ing, a passion or a sentiment, intended by the artist and impressed 
upon his transcript from the model. It implies an effort to pene- 
trate and then to represent the essential character of his model in 
the most forcible way. In its highest form it exercises the imagina- 
tive faculty possessed by the greatest portrait-painters, which 
enables them to pierce below the surface, and to use the physical as 
index to the spiritual qualities of men and women. It may, how- 
ever, be limited to the vigorous delineation of salient points, and to 
the accentuation of marked peculiarities. In the latter case charac- 
terization borders upon caricature. In all cases it implies a willing 
sacrifice of superficial beauty for the sake of force and uncompro- 
mising veracity. Through vigorous characterization, through the 
mental power displayed in it, ugliness may be raised to sublimity, 
and even the revolting may obtain the power to fascinate. Instead 
of being realistic, this is one of the most idealistic functions of art. 
The dwarfs of Velasquez—Titian’s terrible old woman, with the 
scroll, “Col Tempo ’”—cannot be claimed by realism. The intensity 
of selective insight exhibited in these works places them in the ideal 
category as surely as any Genius by Michelangelo upon the vault- 
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ing of the Sistine Chapel. Interpretation of the object reaches its 


climax here. 
VI. 

It will seem, I expect, to many of my readers that I have beep 
elaborately proving a truism in the foregoing pages, the aim of my 
argument being to show that art cannot dispense with an element of 
ideality or exist apart from the expression of thought or feeling, 
Still it is always well, in matters so intangible as esthetic criticism, 
to start by claiming nothing which does not admit of demonstration, 
The less we postulate, the firmer will our ground be in the future. 

The final truth impressed upon my own mind by the analysis 
attempted in these three essays is that everything which man can 
do in imitation of nature falls short of the fact, as fact. We cannot 
make the image of a tree, or a flower, or a man, which shall yield 
us one-tenth part of the pleasure or the wonder which the sight of 
the tree, the flower, the living man yields. Who can reproduce by 
pigments the luminous texture of a lily chalice or the sheeny velvet 
of a pelargonium petal? It is impossible to relate a story or to act 
a drama which shall contain as much of poignant interest as what 
happens daily to thousands of our fellow-creatures on this planet. 
The whole hell of Dante is as nothing in sheer intensity when tested 
by the night hours of a tortured conscience; and even Sappho’s odes 
seem calm beside a lover’s actual palpitations. Therefore this func- 
tion of man’s intellect, called art, and classified since Aristotle’s 
epoch under the title of Imitation, is, in comparison with the object 
imitated, ‘as moonlight unto sunlight, as water unto wine.”’ 

As a merely mimetic process, art is so conspicuously wu failure, 
whether we take drama, lyric, work of fiction, statue, or painting 
into account, that its pretension to be realistic in the technical sense 
of that word must pass for a piece of impertinence and self-inflated 
ignorance. Aristotle has much to answer for, since he it was who 
first used the phrase Mimesis, or imitation, and treated the arts from 
that starting-point. He set reflection on the wrong track, instead of 
making it at once clear that we must look for something else in the 
arts, and that imitation is only a condition under which they par- 
tially fulfil their common task. 

It is indeed the duty of all arts faithfully to follow in the steps of 
nature, to create nothing without her sanction, to read her book at 
morn, and noon, and eventide, and never to deviate from her teach- 
ing. But they must resign the attempt to do again what nature 
does. They must give up the ambition to be unconditionally real- 
istic, flawlessly naturalistic. They must recognise the fact that they 
cannot rival the sun in his draughtsmanship, or the mirror-surface 
of a mountain tarn in its veracity of reproduction. 


** To humbler functions, awful power, 


I call thee!’ 
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Yes, indeed, to functions humbler in one sense but loftier in 
another, for art obeys the freedom of the spirit, and is restrained by 
limitations very different in quality from those necessities under 
which mechanical copies of nature are evolved. 

The whole province of the human intellect and emotion is art’s 
sphere, wherein toexpatiate with the untrammelled liberty and creative 

wer of mind. Not the heights alone, but the depths also of humanity 
lie unveiled before the artist. The forms he uses are but symbols, 
whereby he speaks as soul to soul. To him it is given to effect a 
real new birth of beauty, by baptizing nature in the rivers of the 
spirit. To him again it is given to display the moral ugliness of 
vice, the pathos of suffering, the tragic fate of heroes. Nothing 
within the range of man’s capacity is wholly alien to art. Great 
races have consigned their most earnest aspirations, their strivings 
after a solution of “the riddle of this painful earth,” their inflexible 
codes of conduct, to the forms of art; and naught survives of them 
but sphinx-like figures carved on rocks in wildernesses, or mystic 
shapes half buried in the tangles of primeval forests. Yet from 
these dead stones the spirit still speaks through art, still tells us what 
those men who were our ancestors both lived and died by. Nor thisalone, 
but whatsoever is capricious, fascinating, superficially delightful, 
evanescently fragrant to the soul in reverie, obeys the artist’s touch. 
And the lyre of art is an instrument of five chords. Architecture, 
sculpture, painting, poetry, music, are the strings upon which the 
genius of art plays, according to the content which has to be con- 
veyed to mind through sensuous impressions. Only two of these 
are bound to imitation of the outer world; and they use imitation 
for the utterance of what is integral with mind. 

It is the privilege of art to quicken feeling, and to lead our soul 
through all the labyrinths of life as in a vision. Sculpture and 
painting, in particular, teach us to see what is noteworthy in the 
form of man and in the face of nature. Not many weeks ago I 
walked in the light of a mellow July sunset along the Serpentine, 
watching the crowd of men and lads who bathe there. I recognised 
how impossible it would be to reproduce in its complexity of interest 
and beauty what I saw before me—the space, the atmosphere, the 
massive trees, the luminosity of sky above, the sheeny, troubled 
surface of the pond, and above all the innumerable groups and 
changeful attitudes of naked men in every posture. And yet, at the 
same time, it was borne in upon my mind that only through the 
service of art, through the labour of Greek sculptors and the industry 
of modern painters, was I at the proper point for discerning what 
this common scene contained of beauty and of interest. No paint- 
ing could eliminate the multiplicity of marvels it presented to my 
vision. No sculpture could fix and perpetuate the grace inseparable 
from movement in those men and lads. But except for years of 
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training under this influence, should I have had the eyes to sce and 
the spirit to admire what was revealed to me? 

Art satisfies the desire of man for fidelity of record, for excellence 
of workmanship, and for permanence. It gratifies our sense of 
ingenuity. It enables us to enjoy summer in winter, poetry among 
prosaic circumstances, the country in the town, woodland and river 
in the sick-room, open air and joyousness in prisons—or in what js 
tantamount to prisons, in our daily life. All this it achieves by 


means of its wonderful shadow-work of forms; and it can do this, as 
nature cannot, for generations which succeed each other like the 
leaves of kindly seasons. It is even more poignant than nature, by 


reason of the sympathy between the artist’s mind and ours. It 
satisfies the infantine and ever-present longing for romance in human 
hearts—the thirst to view things nobler and less tiresome than we 
hourly find them; the yearning for companionship with heroic 
souls; the hunger to be bathed in turbulent passions and be purified 
by their expansion ; the aspiration to behold the world more clearly 
and with deeper intuition; the curiosity to be present at perilous 
adventures and at the crisis of great destinies, if only in a vision. 
It fills up, in one word, that void of our daily experience, which is 
alluded toin the old French saying: ‘Rien n’est si joli que la fable, 
si triste que la verité.”’ 

But how is art enabled to do all this? Not by rivalling the 
draughtmanship of the sun and the accuracy of a mechanical pro- 
cess. Nay, rather by the exercise of human faculties alone—purged 
insight, fiery yet patient imagination, earnest thought, love of the 
best things, ever-eager selection of the highest man can rise to, 
strong planning and strenuous application to the execution of the 
plan. The whole macrocosm and all creatures of God, from the 
cedar of Libanus to the hyssop upon the wall, from Priam among 
the burning palaces of Troy town to the boors of a Dutch tavern, 
from an Olympian athlete to an idle apprentice, from Achilles and 
S. Francis to Tom Jones and Parson Andrews, lie open to artistic 
representation. The artist at any hour calls up scenes we cannot 
see with our own eyes. He transports us from Camberwell to 
Athens, from Baker Street to the Great Pyramid, from a ball in 
Belgravia to the dances of Titania’selves. Yet the magic wand of 
this Prospero is nothing else but his own mind, which stirs our mind 
and puts before our eyes the vision. Try as he may do to escape 
from the conditions under which he labours, he will find that he does 
not make things as they are, but as they exist for his consciousness; 
and all his realistic skill must finally subserve the expression of the 
thought and the emotion which himself contains. 

Joun AppINGTON SyMONDS. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE EMOTIONS. 


Human Emotions—the most largely effective springs of human 
conduct—arise either at first hand on the pressure of their natural 
stimuli, or at second hand by the contagion of sympathy with the 
emotions of other men. This last source of emotion has not, I con- 
ceive, received sufficient attention in practical systems of education, 
and to the consideration of it the present paper will be chiefly 
devoted. 

Every human emotion appears to be transmissible by contagion ; 
and to be also more often so developed than it is solitarily evolved. 
For once that Courage or Terror, Admiration or Contempt, or even 
Good-will and Ill-will, spring of themselves in the breast of man, 
woman, or child, each is many times caught from another mind 
possessed of the same feeling. By a subtle sympathy, not unshared 
by the lower animals, a sympathy which sometimes works slowly 
ad imperceptibly and is sometimes communicated with electric 
velocity, one man conveys to another as if it were a flame, the 
emotion which burns in his own soul. Thenceforth the recipient 
becomes a fresh propagator of the emotion to those with whom he in 
his turn comes into psychical contact. A few instances may be 
named to make clear my meaning. 

The most familiar example of the contagiousness of the emotions, 
as the reader will instantly recall, is that of Fear, which has often 
spread through whole armies with such inexplicable celerity and 
fatal results that the ancients were fain to attribute the frenzy to 
the malevolence of a god, and called such terrors “ Panic.” The 
disasters which have occurred during the last few years in so many 
European and American theatres and churches afford sad evidence 
that though “ great Pan is dead,” our liability to succumb to such 
waves of fear has not been diminished by modern civilization. The 
proof of the special power of the contagion lies in this ; that there is 
every reason to believe that the majority of the persons constituting 
the terror-stricken crowd would, ¢f alone, have met the danger with 
rasonable composure. There is also happily, we may remember, 
uch a thing as the contagion of Courage as well as that of Terror, 
id many a time and oft in our history the captain of a sinking 
hip, the commander of a retreating regiment, has, by his individual 
intrepidity, restored the morale of hismen. Again, a remarkable 
instance of the contagiousness of emotion is afforded by the Popu- 
larity of the men who become in any country the idols of the hour. 
The fact is very well known to the organizers of claques and réclames 
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in theatres, and of ovations in political life, that it is enough for, 
small band of friends in an assembly to cheer and clap hands, to 
induce hundreds who had previously little interest in the work or person 
praised to join the hosannas. When a statesman has succeeded iy 
arousing enthusiasm for himself (possibly by persuading scores of 
people and associations that “all his sympathies are with their” 
totally opposite—aims), he may then safely disappoint each in tum 
and veer round to the opposite point of the political and theological 
compass from which he sailed with flowing canvas. His popularity 
will not be forfeited or even lessened, for it is a mere contagion of 
sentiment, not a rational or critical judgment. Herein lies the 
special peril of democracies, that this kind of contagion of personal 
enthusiasm rapidly becomes the largest factor in their politics. From 
the nature of things the masses cannot form judgments on questions 
of state, referring, perhaps, to countries of which the very names are 
unknown to them, and therefore they must of necessity choose Men, 
not Measures. When we further examine who are the Men so 
chosen, and why, we arrive at the startling discovery that it is ex- 
clusively by rhetoric that the contagious admiration and sympathy 
of the masses can be roused. Not sound statesmanship, not wise 
patriotism, not incorruptible fidelity, not dignified consistency, not, 
in short, any one quality fitting a man to be a safe or able minister, 
attracts the enthusiasm of the multitude, or is even estimated at all 
by them. The only gift they can appreciate is—“ the gift of Tongues.” 
The lesson is a grave one for all free countries. By such popular 
idolatry of great talkers were all the old republics of Greece and 
Magna Grecia brought to destruction; and the men who by such 
means acquired a bastard royalty over them so exercised it as to 
make the name of “ Tyrant ’’ for ever abominable. 

As concerns emotions connected with Religion, the contagion of 
them has been notorious in all ages, for good or evil, according to the 
character of the religion in question. The intoxication of the dances 
of old Mzenads and modern Dervishes ; the shrieks and self-woundings 
of the priests of Baal and Cybele; the frenzied scenes of sacrifice 
to Moloch and the Aztec gods, and a hundred other examples 
will occur to every reader. Probably those on the largest scale of 
all recorded in history were the first Crusades, when “ Europe pre- 
cipitated itself on Asia” in a delirium of religious enthusiasm 
caught from Peter the Hermit and Bernard of Clairvaux. The 
outbursts of the Anabaptists and Flagellants and Prophets of the 
Cevennes, in Christendom, and of Moslem fanatics under Prophets 
and Mahdis (of which we have probably by no means heard the 
last), and finally the Revivals of various sects in England and America, 
and the triumphs of the Salvation Army, are all instances of the part 
played by the contagion of emotion in the religion of the community 
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at large. I shall speak hereafter of its share in personal religious 
experience. 

In much smaller matters than religion, and where no explosion 
reveals the contagion of sentiments, it is yet often possible to trace 
the spread of an emotion, good or bad, from one individual of a 
family or village to all the other members or inhabitants. It suffices 
for some spiteful boy or idle girl to call a miserable old woman a 
witch, or to express hatred of some foreigner or harmless eccentric, 
to set afloat prejudices which end in something approaching to per- 
secution of the victims, who may be thankful they did not live two 
hundred years ago, when, instead of being boycotted, they would 
have been burned. A child in a school or large household who has 
the misfortune to be lame or ugly, or exhibits any peculiarity 
physical or mental, may, without any fault on his side, become 
obnoxious to the blind dislike of a stupid servant or jealous step- 
mother, and then—the contagion spreading and intensifying as it 
extends—-to the common hatred of the little community; a hatred 
justifying itself by the sullenness or deceptions to which the poor 
victim has been driven. Even domestic animals suffer from this 
kind of contagious dislike, and benefit on the other hand by con- 
tagious admiration and fondness. ‘Give a dog a bad name and 
hang him’’ is true in more senses than one. 

We need not pursue this part of the subject further. Every day’s 
experience may supply fresh illustrations of the immense influence 
of contagion in the development of all human emotions. Nor 
is it by any means to be set down as a weakness peculiar to or 
characteristic of a feeble mind, to be blindly susceptible of such con- 
tagion. Even the strongest wills are bent and warped by the winds 
of other men’s passions, persistently blowing in given directions. 
Original minds, gifted with what the French call esprit prime 
sautier, are perhaps, indeed, affected rather more than less than com- 
monplace people by the emotions of those around them, because 
their larger natures are more open to the sympathetic shock. Like 
ships with every sail set, they are caught by every breeze. It is 
aquestion of degree how much each man receives of influence from 


(1) Ihave heard a pitiful example of this kind of prejudice. An orphan boy and 
his ugly mongrel dog were the objects of universal dislike and ridicule in the house of 
his uncle, a Scotch farmer. The lad always sat of an evening far back from the circle 
by the fireside, with his dog crouching under his stool lest it should be kicked. One 
day the little son of the house, of whom the farmer and his wife were dotingly fond, 
went out with the boy and dog, and a snowstorm coming on they were all lost on the 
hills. Next morning the dog returned to the farm making wild signs that the farmer 
should follow him, which he and his wife did at once in great anxiety. At last 
the dog brought them to a spot where they found the boy stiff and cold, but their 
child still alive. The boy had taken off his own coat and wrapped it round the child, 
whom he laid on his breast, and then, lying under him on the snow, had died. Let us 
hope that at least the dog reaped some tardy fruits of the farmer’s repentance. 
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his neighbours ; but (to use the new medical barbarism) we are never 
“immune” altogether from the contagion. 

Moreover, be it carefully noted, it is on/y by contagion, and not }y 
any kind of authority or command, that emotions can be com. 
municated. It is a matter of common observation that any effort 
direct the emotions to order has a tendency to produce the opposit 
effect to the one intended. To challenge a man to be brave is 
make him nervous; to bid him admire a person or a work of art, js 
to suggest to him to be critical; to command a young man o: 
woman to love the elect of their parents, is to chill any nascent 
inclination in the desired direction; and to make it a duty for 
Montagus to hate Capulets, is to start the loves of Romeo and Juliet 
We must give the feeling we desire. We cannot possibly impose it 


We may now approach our proper subject of the Education of th: 
Emotions, carrying with us the important fact that no means are s 
efficacious in promoting good ones as the employment of the grea: 
agency of Contagion ; and further, that this contagion works only by 
exhibiting the genuine emotion to the person we desire to influenc 
Only by being brave can we inspire courage. Only by reverencing 
holy things can we communicate veneration. Only by being tender 
and loving can we move other hearts to pity and affection. 

Let us glance over the variety of circumstances wherein great 
good might be effected by systematic attention to the natural laws of 
the development of the emotions. We may begin by considering 
those connected with the education of the young. 

In the first place, parents duly impressed with the importance of 
the subject would carefully suppress, or at least conceal, such of 
their own emotions as they would regret to see caught up by their 
children. At present numberless sufficiently conscientious fathers 
and mothers, who would be horrified at the suggestion of placing 
books teaching bad lessons in the hands of their sons and daughters, 
yet carelessly allow them to witness (and of course to receive the 
contagion of) all manner of angry, envious, cowardly, and scornful 
emotions, just as they chance to be called out in themselves. It 
would be to revolutionize many homes to induce parents to revise 
their own sentiments, with a view to deciding which they should 
communicate to their children. In one way in particular the result 
of such self-questioning might be startling. Every good father 
desires his son to respect his mother, and would be sorry to teac 
him only the half of the Fifth Commandment—in words. Yet how 
do scores of such well-meaning men set about conveying the senti- 
ment of reverence which they recognise will be invaluable to ther 
sons? They treat those same mothers, in the presence of those sime 
sons, with such rudeness, dismiss their opinions with such levity, 
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and, perhaps, exhibit such actual contempt for their wishes, that it 
is not in nature but that the boy will receive a lesson of disrespect. 
His father’s feelings, backed up as they are by the disabilities under 
which the Constitution places women, can scarcely fail to impress the 
young mind with that contempt for women in general, and for his 
mother in particular, which is precisely the reverse of chivalry and 
filial piety. 

Almost as important as the contagion of parental emotion is that 
of the sentiments of Teachers ; yet on this subject nobody seems to 
think it needful even to institute inquiries. So far as I can learn, 
the sole question asked nowadays when a professor is to be appointed 
toa Chair at the Universities is, “Whether he be the man among 
the candidates who knows most (or rather who has the reputation of 
knowing most) of the subject which he proposes to teach?” This 
point being ascertained, and nothing serious alleged against his 
moral conduct, the fortunate gentleman receives his appointment as 
a matter of course. Even electors who personally detest the noto- 
rious opinions of the professor on religion or politics, acquiesce 
cheerfully in the choice ; apparently satisfied that he will carve out 
to his students the particular pound of knowledge he is bound to 
give them, and not a drop of blood besides. The same principle, I 
presume (I have little information on the subject), prevails in schools 
generally, as it does in private education. A professor or governess 
is engaged to instruct boys or girls, let us say in Latin, History, or 
Physiology, and it is assumed that he or she will act precisely like a 
teaching machine for that particular subject, and never step beyond 
its borders. A little common sense would dissipate this idle pre- 
sumption ;—supposing it to be really entertained, and that the mania 
for cramming sheer knowledge down the throats of the young does 
not make their elders wilfully disregardful of the moral poison 
which may filter along with it. Every human being, as I have 
said, exercises some influence over the emotions of his neighbour, but 
that of a Teacher, especially if he be a brilliant one, over his students 
often amounts to a contagion of enthusiasm throughout the class. 
His admirations are adored, the objects of his sneers despised, and 
every opinion he enunciates is an oracle. And it is these professors 
and teachers, forsooth, whose opinions on ethics, theology, and politics 
itis not thought worth while to ascertain before installing them in 
their Chairs to become the guides of the young men and women who 
are the hope of the nation ! 

It does not require any direct, or even indirect, inculcation of 
opinion on the teacher’s part to do mischief. It is the contagion of 
his emotions which is to be feared, if those emotions be base or bad. 
Let him teach History and betray his enthusiasm for selfish and 
sanguinary conquerors, or justify assassins and anarchists, or jest- 
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Gibbon fashion—at martyrs and heroes; will he not communicate 
those base sentiments to his young audience? Or let him teach 
Science, and convey to every student’s mind that deification of mere 
knowledge, that insolent sense of superiority in the possession of jt, 
that remorseless determination to pursue it regardless of every moral 
restraint, which is too often the “note” of modern scientism ;—yi]| 
the instruction he affords to his students’ brains counterbalance the 
harm he will do to their hearts ? 

And, on the other hand, what a splendid vantage-ground for the 
dissemination not merely of knowledge, but of elevated feelings, is 
that of a Teacher! Merely in teaching a dead or modern language, 
a fine-natured man communicates his own glowing feelings respect- 
ing the masterpieces of national literature which it is his duty to 
expound. 

The last point we need notice as regards the contagion of emotions 
among the young is the subject of Companions. Here again, as in the 
case of respect for mothers, there is great unanimity in theory. Every 
one admits that bad companions are ruinous for boys or girls. But 
when it comes to taking precautionsagainst the herding of innocent and 
well-nurtured children with others who have been familiar with vice, 
I see little trace of the anxious care and discrimination which ought 
to prevail. Nay, in the case of the children of the poor, it seems to 
me the law is often wickedly applied to compel good parents to send 
them, against their own will and convictions, to sit beside companions 
who have come straight to school out of slums of filth, moral and 
physical. I have known Americans argue that it is right for children 
of all classes to associate together, so that the well-trained may com- 
municate good ideas to the ill-trained. The reasoning appears to 
be on a par with a proposal to send healthy people to sleep in a 
cholera hospital. But while we allow ourselves to be terrified beyond 
bounds by alarms about the infection of bodily disease, we take 


hardly any precautions against the more dreadful, and quite as real, 
infection of moral corruption." 


(1) I will cite an example from my own experience which may help to make parents 
realise the subtle peril of which I speak. Twenty-five years ago I was engaged in an 
effort to help Mary Carpenter in the care of the Red Lodge Reformatory for girl-thieves 
at Bristol. Our poor little charges had all been convicted of larceny, or som 
kindred offence, but they were not technically ‘‘ fallen ’’ girls; another establishment 
received young women of this ‘‘ unfortunate’’ class. Twice however, it happened 
during my residence with Miss Carpenter, that girls who had been on the streets were 
by mistake sent to us when convicted of theft, and were of course received and pla ed 
with the others ; all being under the most careful surveillance both in the schoolrooms, 
playgrounds and dormitory. ‘Nevertheless in each case, before the ‘‘ unfortunate ’’ had 
been three days in the Lodge, by some inexplicable contagion the whole school of fifty girls 
were demoralised so completely that the aspect of the children and change in their 
behaviour gave warning to their experienced janitress to trace the history of the 
new-comer more exactly, and, as the result proved, to detect where the infection had 
come in, 
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The general sentiments of boys and youths in the great public 
schools and colleges of England—thanks to the high-minded Masters 
who have been at their head—is, on the whole, good and honourable. 
It may be taken for granted that a boy from Harrow, Eton, Rugby, 
Winchester, Westminster, or Uppingham, and d fortiori, a man from 
Oxford or Cambridge, will despise lying and cowardice and admire 
fair play and justice. How grand a foundation for national character 
has thus been laid! What a debt do we owe alike to the Masters 
and the Tom Browns who have communicated the contagion of such 
noble emotions! In Continental /ycées and academies public opinion 
among the boys is, by all accounts, woefully inferior to that which is 
current in our great schools. There has never been an Arnold in a 
French Rugby. 

As regards girls, their doubly emotional natures make it a matter 
of moral life and death that their companions (of whose emotions 
they are perfectly certain to experience the contagion) should be pure 
and honourable-minded, It is most encouraging to every woman 
who reads Mrs. Pfeiffer’s masterly new book, Women and Work, to 
see the rising generation of girls displaying such splendid abilities 
and zeal for instruction, and—as Mrs. Pfeiffer amply proves—with- 
out paying for it in loss of bodily vigour. Fain would I see the 
“blessed Damozels,”’ who are still standing behind the golden bars 
of noble homes, all flocking to the new colleges for women, as their 
brothers do to Christchurch and Trinity, there to imbibe parallel 
sentiments of truthfulness and pluck; more precious than Greek, 
Latin, or mathematics! 

Leaving now the subject of the Education of the Emotions of the 
Young, by parents, teachers, and companions, I proceed to speak 
of the general education of the emotions of the community by pub- 
lic and private instrumentality ; a wide field over which we can only 
glance. What machinery is disposable to cultivate the better and 
discourage the lower emotions, either by the exhibition of the direct 
natural stimulus to the former and withdrawal of it in the latter 
case, or by the aid of contagion ? 

In the grand matter of Legislation I do not know that there is 
much more to be done than has already been achieved by the aboli- 
tion of-those public punishments of criminals—hanging, drawing 
and quartering, flogging at the cart’s tail, and the pillory—which 
must have been frightfully prolific of cruel passions in the spec- 
tators. Tio have taken part in such executions, e.g. in the old 
stonings to death, in the burning of witches and heretics, or in the 
minor, but yet barbarous and cowardly pelting of the helpless 
wretches in the pillory, must have been an apprenticeship worthy of 
a Red Indian. Even to have been a passive spectator of a Newgate 
execution in later years, amid the yelling crowd, must have been 
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excessively demoralising ; and in fact was at last recognised by the 
Legislature to be so, instead of a wholesome warning. It is a cause 
for rejoicing that there is an end of this kind of contagious emotion 


in England, except in the case of experiments on animals, of which 
the Act of 1876 sanctions the exhibition to classes under special certi- 
ficates which require the subjects to be fully anesthetised. On this 
point the warning of the late lamented Professor Rolleston ought, ] 
think, to have sufficed. He told the Royal Commission, “ The sight of 
a living, bleeding, and quivering organism most undoubtedly does act 
in a particular way upon what Dr. Carpenter calls the emotiono-motor 
nature in us. ... When men are massed together the emotiono- 
motor nature is more responsive, it becomes more sensitive to 
impressions than it does at other times, and that of course bears 
very greatly on the question of interference with vivisections before 
masses.” (Minutes, 1287'.) The time will come when it will be 
looked upon as a monstrous inconsistency that the spectacle of the 
execution of murderers should be shut off from the adult population 
on account of its recognised ill effects in fostering contagious cruelty, 
and at the same time as many as nineteen certificates should be issued 
in one year by the Home Office, specially authorizing the mutilation 
of harmless animals before classes of young men and women. 


Majestic public functions, coronations, thanksgivings, State entries 
into great cities, and funerals of distinguished men, afford admirable 
machinery for the communication of noble emotions through the 
masses. It was worth the cost and trouble of last year’s Jubilee 
ten times over to have sent through so many brains and hearts the 
thrill of sympathy which followed the Queen to the old throne of 
her fathers, while the kings of the earth stood around her as wit- 
nesses that she had kept the oath to her people, sworn there fifty 
years before. For one day England and all her vast colonies beat 
with one heart, and the contagion of loyal emotion, love, reverence, 
pride, and pity, for woman, empress, mother, widow, ran round the 


(1) In Dr. Ingleby’s just published Essays there is a very pertinent story from 
St. Augustine concerning this contagion of the emotion of cruelty. A certain Alypius 
detested, on report, the spectacle of the Gladiators, but was induced to enter the 
amphitheatre, protesting that he would not look at the show : ‘So soon as he saw th 
blood,”’ says St. Augustine, ‘‘he therewith drank down savageness; nor turned away, 
but fixed his eye, drinking in pleasure unawares, and was delighted with that guilty 
fight, and intoxicated with the bloody pastime; nor was he now the man he came, but 
one of the throng he came into.”—St. Augustine's Confessions, Bk. vi. c. 8. Similar 
perversions occur at ali brutal exhibitions. A friend sends me the following instance 
from his own knowledge. ‘A party of English people went to the Bull Ring at 
San Sebastian. When the first horse was ripped up and his entrails trailed on the 
ground, a young lady of the party burst into tears und insisted on going away. Her 
brothers compelled her to remain; and a number of horses were then mutilated and 
killed before her eyes. Long before the end of the spectacle the girl was as excited 
and delighted as any Spaniard in the assembly.”’ 
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globe. Sad was it (as many must have remembered) that he who 
would have found the true words to give utterance to the sentiment 
in the heaving breast of the nation, he whose proud duty it would have 
been to welcome the Queen to his own Abbey, was lying on that 
day silent beneath its pavement. 

Beyond Legislation and Public Functions, the largest influence 
which sways the emotions of all educated people is undoubtedly 
Literature. The power of Books to awaken the most vivid feelings 


is a phenomenon at which savages may well wonder. The magic 
which enables both the living and the long departed to move us to 
the depths of our being by the aid only of a few marks on sheets of 
paper is a never-ending miracle. It were vain to attempt to do any 


justice to the subject, or show how the contagion of piety, patriotism, 
enthusiasm for justice and truth, and sympathy with other nations 
and other classes than our own, is carried to us in the pages of the 
poets and historians and novelists of the world. Pitiful it is to think 
how narrow must be the scope of the emotions of any man whose 
breast has never dilated nor his eyes flashed over the grandeur of 
the book of Job, over Dante or Shakespeare, and whose heart has 
never been warmed and his sympathies extended, backwards through 
time and around him in space, by Walter Scott, and Defoe, and 
Dickens, and George Eliot. Alas! that we must add that Literature 
can not only kindle the noblest emotions, but also light up baleful 
fires, of the basest and most sensual ;—to look for which we have not 
now even to cross the Channel. M. Zola has been translated into 
English. 

After Literature I presume that the Stage is the greatest public 
agency for the promotion of fine emotions, and it is to the honour 
of human nature that it is found (at least in our country) to be 
most popular when it fulfils its office best, and calls out sympathy 
for generous and heroic actions. When the Roman audience rose en 
masse to applaud the line of Terence which first proclaimed the 
brotherhood of man: “ Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum 
puto,’—the highest mission of the Drama was fulfilled. Of course 
no one desires the string of high emotion to be exclusively or per- 
petually harped upon; and for my own part I think that the mere 
production of the emotion of harmless merriment is one of the greatest 
boons of the stage. The contagion of laughter, in a theatre or out of 
it, is an altogether wholesome and beneficent thing. How it unseats 
black Care from our backs! How it carries away, as on a fresh 
spring breeze, a whole swarm of buzzing worries and grievances ! 
How it warms our hearts for ever after to the people with whom we 
have once shared a good honest fou rire! “ Behold how good and 
pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in amity,” and 
(with all respect let us add) in hilarity! A good joke partaken with a 
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man is like the Arab’s salt. Our common emotion of humorous plea- 
sure is a bond between us which we would not thereafter lightly break. 

The education of the emotions of actors and actresses, apart from 
that which they afford to the emotions of the public, is a very 
curious subject of consideration. Great part of the training of an 
actor consists in learning to give the uttermost possible external 
expression to those emotions which it is the task of other people to 
reduce to a vanishing point. Undoubtedly (as one of the most 
gifted of the profession has remarked) the ‘“ habit of representing 
fictitious feeling tends to produce a superficial sensibility, and an 
exaggerated mode of expressing the same.” But it may be ques- 
tioned whether this extreme be worse than the opposite, wherein 
the expression of the emotions is so effectually repressed that the 
feelings themselves die out for want of air and exercise—a consum- 
mation not unknown in the reposeful “ caste of Vere de Vere.” 

Beside Literature and the Stage, Music no doubt is a most mar- 
vellous agency for calling out Emotion. It is, in fact, the Art of 
Emotion. The musician plays with the strings of the human heart 
while he touches those of his instrument. Since Collins wrote his 
Ode to the Passions and Pope his Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day, there is no 
need to describe how every emotion known to man may be brought 
out by music. Something may well be hoped for a generation 
which, rejecting the more trivial and sensuous music of Italy, finds 
delight in the exalted play of the emotions which follow the 
wands of Bach and Beethoven and Wagner. ‘The efforts now made 
to offer music at once cheap and good to as many of the working 
classes as can be found to enjoy it, is perhaps the most direct way 
conceivable of fostering their best emotions. 

The beauty of Nature and of Art are also powerful levers of the 
higher emotions, which it becomes us to use for the benefit of our 
fellows whenever it is practicable to do so. 

But while these varied engines are at work to stir beneficently 
the emotions of the masses, there are on the other hand certain 
agencies in full play amongst us which have, I fear, a totally different 
effect ; which in fact can only tend to deaden, if not to destroy, the 
most precious of emotions, those of family affection. I do not know 
that the question has ever been faced, What are the moral effects 
of our enormous Hospitals? From the side of the bodily interests 
of the patients they may be wholly advantageous.’ But as regards 
the sacred institutions of the Family, on which society itself is 
based, I ask what, except evil, can result from the habitual separa- 
tion of relatives the moment that illness makes a claim for tenderness 
and care ? 


(1) Readers of that singular book, St. Bernard’s (Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1887, new 
edition 1888), may possibly entertain doubts on this subject. 
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It is the law of human nature that the sentiment of sympathy 
should be drawn forth by personal service to the suffering ; and feel- 
ings of gratitude and affection by the receipt of such personal service. 
In comparison of these sources of emotion, those which act in times 
of prosperity are weak and poor. If we subtract in imagination from 
our own affections all those which have come to us either through 
nursing or being nursed in sickness and danger, the residue will 
represent all which we leave within reach of the million. Many 
of us can remember quarrels which have been reconciled, unkind- 
nesses atoned for, and bonds of sacred union in faith and eternal 
hope linked beside beds of pain when death seemed standing at 
the door. These things form some of the highest educational in- 
fluences which Providence brings to bear on the human spirit, 
and out of them arise the sweetest affections, the warmest grati- 
tude, the sense of a common nearness to God and the Immortal Life. 

And of all this the entire working class of the nation is sys- 
tematically deprived. Formerly it was only in cases of extreme 
poverty, where the crowded lodging was an altogether unfit place to 
nurse the sufferer, that recourse was had to the public Hospitals. 
Now it has become the invariable practice, the moment that illness, 
even of non-infectious kind, declares itself, to send straight away to 
the hospital artisans, small tradesmen and farmers from their own com- 
fortable abodes, servants from the large and airy houses where they 
have laboured faithfully, and even children from their mother’s 
arms. It is nota mere matter of conjecture that such a custom 
must do harm and weaken the sense of family obligation. It isa 
fact that it has done so already, and is doing so more every day. 
Sons and daughters place their blind and palsied parents in asylums ; 
wives send their husbands in a decline to Brompton Hospital, and 
it has become a surprising piece of filial devotion if a daughter 
remain at home to take care of a bedridden mother, even when her 
means fully permits of such sacrifice of time. What deadly injury 
is all this to the hearts of men, women, and children ! 

Of course Hospitals have their important uses. No one denies it. 
Some cases of disease and some degrees of poverty require such 
institutions. But this does not justify the monstrous over-use of them 
now in vogue. Even for the class whose homes are too crowded to 
admit of nursing being properly or safely done in them, I cannot 
but think that small Cottage Hospitals, where the wife or mother or 
daughter would be free to perform her natural duties by the bedside, 
and where she would be shown how best to perform them, would be 
infinitely preferable for every reason, moral and physical, to our 
present Palaces of Pain. Excellent also in all ways will be the 
plan of Nurses provided for the poor in their own homes by the 
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Queen’s wise gift of the balance of her Women’s Jubilee Fund. The 
secret of the excessive resort to Hospitals is of course the en- 
couragement to patients given by the medical schools attached to 
them, for the sake of obtaining a large supply of “ clinical material.” 

Lastly, we come to speak of the Education of the Religious 
Emotions. We have already referred to the outbursts of contagious 
enthusiasm in the Crusades and Revivals. It remains to say a few 
words respecting the various sources of religious emotion, at first and 
second hand. 

A fundamental difference between the Catholic and Puritan 
mind seems to be that the former seizes on every available means 
for producing religious emotion through the senses; the latter turns 
away from such means with intense mistrust, and limits itself to 
appeals through the mind. Dark and solemn churches like that at 
Assisi decorated by Giotto (which the friar who showed it told me 
was the “best place in the whole world for prayer”’)—gorgeous 
altars, splendid functions, pictures, music, incense—all these are to 
the Catholic and High Churchman veritable “ means of grace,” i.e. 
they call out in them emotions which either are religious, or they 
think lead to religion. Long Prayers, Hymns, Bible-readings, and 
preachings; these, on the other hand, are the Evangelicals’ means 
of grace, and they produce in them emotions distinctly religious. 
We must, I think, treat these differences as matters of spiritual 
taste concerning which it is proverbially idle to dispute. Both have 
their advantages and both their great perils: the Catholic method, 
the peril of lapping the soul in a fool’s paradise of fancied piety 
which is only sensuous excitement; the Puritan method, that of 
creating the hysteria of a Revival. In each case it is the con- 
tagion of the emotion of a muititude which creates the danger. 
Solitary religious emotion, either produced by the glory and majesty 
of Nature or by lonely prayer and communings with God, can 
lead to no evil; nay, is the climax of purest joy vouchsafed ‘o 
man? Not misguided are those who enter into their chambers and 
shut the door “ to pray to Him who sees in secret;” or who go up 
into the hills and woods’ 


‘to seek 
That Being in whose honour shrines are weak, 
Upreared by human hands.” 


The converse of the emotions of Awe and Reverence, namely the 
tendency to jest and ridicule, are supposed by some to be dangerous 
enemies to religion. I do not believe they are so. I think a genuine 
sense of humour and a keen eye for the ludicrous is a most precious 
protection against absurdities and excesses. Like Tenderness and 
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Strength, the sense of the Sublime and of the Ridiculous are com- 
plementary to ach other, and exist only in perfection together in 
the same character. It is the man who cannot laugh who never 


weeps. 

Finally, we reach the point where the religious emotions, pro- 
duced either alone or by contagion, effect the greatest of spiritual 
miracles: that “‘ conversion” or revulsion of the soul which ancient 
India, no less than Christendom, likened to a New or Second 
Birth. It would appear that when this mysterious change does not 
take place by the solitary work of the Divine on the human spirit, 
it does so by the attractive power of another’s soul, which has itself 
already undergone the great transformation. It is the living Saint 
who conveys spiritual life. He need not be a very great or far- 
advanced soul in the spiritual realm. Muny a simple person with 
no exceptional gifts has “turned to the wisdom of the just” the 
hearts of strong men, whom the most eloquent and thoughtful of 
preachers had failed to move by a hair. But the greater the saint, 
the greater naturally must be his power. It was the contagion 
of Divine Love, caught from him who felt it most of all the sons of 
men, which moved the little band in the upper chamber in Jeru- 
salem—who moved the world. 

It is worthy of notice that when a man so powerfully influences 
another as to “‘convert”’ him in the true sense, é.e. to bring him to 
the higher spiritual life, it very often happens that at the same 
time he ‘‘ converts”’ him in the lower sense, to the doctrines of the 
special Church to which he bimself belongs. The man has received 
the impulse of religion from that particular direction. It has come 
to him coloured by the hues of his friend’s piety, and he accepts it, 
doctrines and all, as he finds it. The matter has been one of 
emotional contagion, not of critical argument on either side. 

It is impossible to form the faintest estimate of the good—the 
highest kind of good, which a single devout soul may accomplish in 
a lifetime by spreading the holy contagion of the Love of God in 
widening circles around it. But just as far as the influence of such 
men is a cause for thankfulness, so great would be the calamity of a 
time, if such should ever arrive, when there should be a dearth of 
saints in the world, and the fire on the altar should die down. A 
Glacial Period of Religion would kill many of the sweetest flowers 
in human nature; and woe to the land where (as it would seem is 
almost the case in France at this moment) the priceless tradition of 
Prayer is being lost, or only maintained in fatal connection with 
outworn superstitions. 

To resume the subject of this paper. We have seen that the 
Emotions, which are the chief springs of human conduct, may either 
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be produced by their natural stimuli, or conveyed by contagion from 
other minds, but that they can neither be commanded nor taught. If 
we desire to convey good and noble emotions to our fellow-creatures, 
the only means whereby we can effect that end is by filling our own 
hearts with them till they overflow into the hearts of others. Here 
lies the great truth which the preachers of Altruism persistently 
overlook. It is better to de good than to do good. We can benefit 
our kind in no way so much as by being ourselves pure, and up- 
right, and noble-minded. We can never teach Religion to such 
purpose as we can ive it. 

It was my privilege to know » woman who for more than twenty 
years was chained by a cruel malady to what Heine called a “ mat: 
tress grave.” Little or nothing was it possible for her to do for 
any one in the way of ordinary service. Her many schemes of use- 
fulness and beneficence were all stopped. Yet merely by attaining 
to the lofty heights of spiritual life and knowledge, that suffering 
woman helped and lifted up the hearts of all who came around her, 
and did more real good, and of the highest kind, than half the 
preachers and philanthropists in the land. Even now, when her 
beautiful soul has been released at last from its earthly cage, it still 
moves many who knew her to the love of God and Duty to remember 
what she was; and to the faith in Immortality to think what now 
she must be—within the golden gates. 

Frances Power Const. 
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Tue first and last time I saw Turgueneff was at the Elysée Mont- 
martre. ‘The Klysée Montmartre is a students’ ball. It consists of 
a large room, used in wet weather; of a garden, with circles of 
white lamps set in the hanging foliage, used in fine weather. It was 
raining, every one was in the ball-room, the band was clanging, the 
crowd was forming into quadrilles. Some one said to me, “ That is 
Turgueneff, the great Russian novelist.” I turned, and saw one 
immense man walking as if through a crowd of pigmies. A great, 
grey face, sad, and weary alike of the world’s folly and wisdom ; a 
man about sixty ; a man in whose face you read Russian in the first 


glance; enfin, ?homme de ses wucres. All this is as clear and certain 


in my mind as if it were a memory of yesterday, why I cannot say, 
for at the time I do not think I was much impressed. We sat down 
at one of the beer-tables. Knowing I was English, and as I had been 
introduced as a poet—a much-abused word in the quartier—Turgue- 
neff spoke of Rossetti and Swinburne. He spoke of the former as a 
décadent, and he deprecated that labouring after old forms of speech, 
that harkening after old ideals of beauty ; “In Rossetti I note the 
first signs of decadence in the English tongue. Swinburne, not- 
withstanding some imitation of Victor Hugo, is a genius; he 
is ——”’ What further criticism would have been pronounced on 
Mr. Swinburne must remain unrecorded, for at that moment ] 
caught sight of the girl to whom I was engaged for the dance, and 
regardless of the dignity of the person I was sitting with I said, 
’ Turgueneff 
smiled, bowed ; he was evidently a little amused, but the author of 
Les Eaux Printaniéres was not a man to be angry because a very 
young man preferred dancing a quadrille to discussing English 
poetry at the Klysée Montmartre. When I returned he said, as he 
may be easily imagined saying, “Eh bien, vous vous étes bien 
amusé?”? ‘ Very much indeed,” I replied. ‘ You were speaking of 
Swinburne ——” 
French fiction and the naturalistic method—the “ Assommoir ” was 
then appearing in La République des Lettres. “ For the first time Zola 


“ Vous m’excuserez, je suis engagé pour cette dance.’ 


But the conversation was now firmly fixed in 


has created a human being ; Gervaise is a woman ; I feel her, I know 

her, she is true. Still the same vicious method pervades the book— 

the desire to tell us what she felt rather than what she thought. 

‘Je me demande qu’est-ce que cela peut me faire si elle sue au 

milieu du dos ou sous les bras.’ It is difficult to conceive the vexed 

and difficult question of how far a writer should proceed in physical 
VOL. XLII. N.S. R 
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description better put than Turgueneff put it in this pithy sentence: 
What does it matter? The most specious sophistry would fail 
to convince the veriest dullard that it mattered much ; and any one 
gifted with a ray of artistic understanding will see that as every- 
thing cannot be related, if for no other reason, for want of space, a 
selection is inevitable. Shall we tell how people perspire or how 
people think? It will not do to venture out on the treacherous ice 
of theory and attempt definitions of what is worthiest of selection ; 
far better say, let perspiration be admitted into the domain of art, 
but let perspiration take the place in art that it does in nature. So 
think the physiological school, but the school of adventure are of a 
different opinion : never mind how she thinks; give us the spot of 
perspiration ; tell us how So-and-So killed the negro. As there is no 
difference (thought being abstracted) between a spot of perspiration 
and the killing of a negro, it will be seen that Mr. Rider Haggard 
is a disciple of M. Zola, when M. Zola is at his worst, both being 
then recorders of mere facts. For it is thought, and thought only, 
that divides right from wrong; it is thought, and thought only, 
that elevates or degrades human deeds and desires; therefore turgid 
accounts of massacred negroes and turgid accounts of fornicating 
peasants are in like measure distasteful to the true artist. Whether 
the writer should intrude his idea on the reader, or hide it away and 
leave it latent in the work, is a question of method; and all methods 
are good. What I wish to establish here is that it is a vain and fruit- 
less task to narrate any fact unless it has been tempered and purified 
in thought and stamped by thought with a specific value. This 
seems to me a suggestive comment on Turgueneff’s happy remark, 
and hereby we arrive at a more comprehensible classification of 
novelists than has hitherto been attempted—the thought school, and 
the fact school: this identification is surely less liable to misinter- 
pretation than Romantiques and Naturalists, Realists and Idealists. 

To the thought school Turgueneff belonged from the first, and he 
was true to it, just as much when he sought after a plain and passion- 
less narration of physical phenomena, as in the volume entitled 
Kiranges Histoires, as when he stepped to the edge of the gulf ol 
didacticism in Terres Vierges. His desire was always to give utter- 
ance to a thought, to awake consciousness of that thought m 
the reader. His idea of things, and not the things themselves, was 
all to Turgueneff; his idea of things, not the things themselves, 
was what he longed and laboured to express ; and this love of the 
idea was so constitutional and so inveterate in him that, had he not 
been the marvellous artist he was, his pursuit of his idea would 
have lured him into all disaster, and he would have been over- 
whelmed and lost in the shoaling waters and quicksands of instruc- 
tion and purpose. But although he steered his bark perilously near 
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those dangerous shores he always was able to put the helm up in time 
and get off into the deep water of human emotion without a started 
plank or loss of a single spar. The most skilful yachtsman that ever 
lived was not more completely master of his craft than he of his art. 
His artistry is unfailing ; it is invincible; and so delicate and subtle 
was his power over his material that he leads the reader at will; the 
reader follows helplessly ; go he must, although he may feel certain 
that the path leads nowhere, that there is no fruit nor even haws 
to gather. But there is always a suggestion in the end which is 
equivalent to fruit. In Les Recits @un Chasseur the slightest events 
are fashioned into marvellous stories. The wheel of a carriage 
becomes loose, the sportsman has to spend a night at an inn; there 
he meets—no, not a young girl, but a dwarf, who is supposed 
to be an adept in sortilege. The dwarf begs to be allowed to accom- 
pany the sportsman out shooting; they find no birds, and, lying on 
the grass, the sportsman questions the dwarf on his mode of life. A 
long dialogue ensues: a little girl appears; she is strangely like the 
dwarf. That is all ; but that told by Turgueneff is a chef-d’euvre, and is 
as superior to our ordinary magazine short stories as a ballad by Villon 
istoa ballad by me. This excessive delicacy and certainty of touch 
has caused some eminent writers to speak of him as wne plante un peu 
gréle. This is not surprising ; it is certain that these qualities forbid 
him the fire and explosion of Balzac, and in reading him we are 
conscious of a thinness, of an irritating reserve. He has often seemed 
tous to have left much unsaid, to have, as it were, only drawn the 
skin from his subject. Magnificently well is the task performed ; 
but we should like to have seen the carcass disembowelled and hung 
up. Balzac would have done this no doubt ; but we do not propose 
to compare one with the other. Balzac was greater than Hugo, and 
equal to Shakespeare ; he was lyrical, analytical, and metaphysical 
at will, and he blended and made all three styles his own, and carried 
you away in the tempest of his genius. Turgueneff could not do 
this, but he is nevertheless a leading light in the school of thought, 
and he stands beside George Eliot and Flaubert. He wisely refrained 
from attempting to measure his strength with Balzac ; he loved his 
country ; he felt her to the ends of his finger-tips ; he watched her 
face from near and from afar; he strove to reproduce each line and 
lineament ; Russian thought was in his brain, and you find it in his 
pages unadulterated. An idea has been improvised from a know- 
ledge of his long residence in France that he is more western in 
form than his illustrious compeers Tolstoi and Dostoieffsky ; but it 
would be hard to point to a trace of this denaturalisation in his 
works. Tolstoi I have not read, but he is only Gaboriau with psycho- 
logical sauce, and that of an inferior kind. For the origin of 
Turgueneff’s literary finish we must look farther back than his 
R2 
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residence in France. His taste for scholarship was from the first, pro- 
nounced, and in this natural taste and the opportunities fortune gaye 
him for developing it, we find the seeds of the qualities which enabled 
him to pioneer Tolstoi and Gogol, and prepare the western mind for 
the immense bumpers or vats of admittedly real Russian home-brey; 
which are being now consumed in every civilised country. I once 
heard Henry James say, speaking of a well-known novelist, “ He 
gives me the idea of a man who had never spoken to a lady in his 
life.” I cannot say that the reverse of this is true of Turguenef, 
that would mean that he only cared for those who are in society, 
Turgueneff knew the serf as the gentleman knows the serf, he knew 
the gentleman as the gentleman knows the gentleman, and he 
looked on and judged both as a scholar and a_ philosopher, without 
small-beer cynicism or that air of which Thackeray could never 
divest himself, of having been in society after the success of on 
of his books. While reading him we are always conscious of being 
in the company of a gentleman and a scholar, a scholar who has 
chosen to work in the novel, and who is putting into it the highest 
and best thought. We also know, and very well too, that we are 
with one who has suffered, who is sad at heart, a pessimist who 
believes little in regeneration, who is convinced that we turn and tum 
in a circle, uttering little cries until overtaken in the great oblivion. 
But he is not the ferocious cynic who, having drunk and found gall, 
would spit gall into every cup within reach, but a man who, having 
learned the lesson thoroughly well, knowing that we must live, 
since nature has so willed it, is inclined towards kindness and pity, 
who would say, “‘ Obey nature’s laws, be simple and obey ; it is the 
best that you can do.” In various forms this philosophy finds 
expression in his books. His advice to young people was always to 
marry, only in the calm and naturalness of home is happiness 
found. For an exemplification of this theme let us look into the 
charming novel, Fumee. 

Fumée begins amid the babel of the Baden of old days. _Idleness 
and sunlight, bands in the open spaces, chairs under the trees, the 
odour of restaurants, the glitter of gold, a town of generals from all 
countries, of strange costumes, of ephemeral passions, above all, a 
town of Russians—Russians talking of the future of Russia, o/ 
Peuvre nationale et spontanée, Russians declaring that Russia had in- 
vented nothing, that her most important productions, the samovar, 
bark shoes, and the knout, were not even invented by her. ‘There 
we find Litvinof, a young man of eight-and-twenty, waiting for his 
fiancée. One day, on entering his hotel, he found a letter on the 
table. “It is from Tanea!”’ he cried. But as he was about to 
break the seal his attention was stayed by a penetrating and agree- 
able odour that was not unknown to him. He looked up and saw a 
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bouquet of heliotrope in a glass. It reminded him of something far 
away, of something he had almost forgotten, and could not quite 
recall to mind. He rang the bell, and asked the servant who had 
brought the flowers. The servant said a lady had brought them. 
The lady refused to give her name; but he thought she must be a 
Russian countess. ‘ Why do you think she is a Russian countess ?” 
“Because she gave me two fiorins.”” Litvinof then read his letter ; 
it was not from his fiancée, but from her father; it came from the 
steppes, and it reminded him of the hard, rude life there, and it 
seemed to him especially opportune to read this letter at Baden. He 
went to bed, but he could not sleep; the odour of the heliotrope 
pursued him. Remembering that the odour of flowers is unhealthy 
in a room at night, he placed the bouquet in an adjoining room; but 
still the fatiguing and enervating perfume followed him; it swept 
over his pillow, it slipped under the sheets. Then came thin and 
shallow sleep, and suddenly starting up he exclaimed, “Is it she ? 
It is not possible!” For, some years ago, Litvinof was engaged to 
be married to a beautiful girl; she jilted him. Irene is now the 
wife of a general officer ; she is now in Baden, and she seeks out her 
former lover. She cannot deceive a second time, and, full of remorse, 
fear, and anguish, he is drawn into the temptation and overpowered 
by it. One day Irene comes and throws herself into his arms. Then 
he exists but for her; he writes a cruel letter to his fiancée, breaking 
off his engagement ; he tells Irene that they must go to the ends of 
the earth and live for one another; he has sacrificed all for her. 
She consents ; but when the time comes to go she writes to say she 
cannot. “I cannot; I am yours for ever; but to fly with you, to 
leave everything. ... No, no, no! ... Ah, how delicious it 
would be! but how impossible! Oh, my friend, treat me as a feeble, 
worthless woman, but do not abandon me. ... We are returning 
at once to St. Petersburg; come there ; nous ¢’y trouverons de Poccu- 
pation.” ‘ Nous t’y trouverons de l’occupation!”’ cries Litvinof. 
“ Voudrait-on faire de moi un gentilhomme de la chambre, par hasard ? 
Qu’est-ce nous ?”’ It would be difficult to praise too highly, and 
it would be impossible to give sufficient idea of the intense charm 
of the scenes in which the young man is led, as if by a silken thread, 
into destruction—scenes for the most part in dialogue, where no one 
phrase is remarkable or striking when read separately, but when 
taken with the context continues the picture—a picture tense with 
emotion, a fabulous and yet unimagined photograph of the mind. 
Painters speak of indications ; some are peculiarly happy in indica- 
tions, and an object skilfully indicated has a charm that the com- 
plete painting cannot have. Turgueneff was peculiarly skilful in 
his indications. He had, when he showed us Irene in girlhood, to 
indicate the writer of the letter that was latent in the girl. This is 
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how he does it: ‘Once he ran from the university to see her in a 
worn and seedy frock-coat, his hands covered with ink. She came 
towards him with her usual impulsiveness. Suddenly she stopped. 
‘You have no gloves,’ she said, insisting on each word ; and then she 
added, ‘Fie, you are only a—student.’ ‘You are too impression- 
able,’ replied Litvinof. ‘Oh, you are only a student, vous n’éfes pas 
distingué,’ and turning her back upon him she left the room. It is 
true that an hour after she begged of him to forgive her.” Tur- 
gueneff is full of these subtle and soul-revealing touches. 

Les Eaux Printaniéres treats of the same subject, the theme is the 
same, the variation consists in working it out through simple and 
honest middle classes instead of the effete elegant and corrupt 
society of Baden, in choosing the spring time rather than the sun- 
mer of life. As the title indicates everything is fresh, innocent, and 
impulsive in Les Eaux Printaniéres. In 1840, Sasine, a young 
Parisian, was walking through the street of Frankfort on his way 
home after a pleasant and instructive journey in Italy. Suddenly 
he was surprised to see a young girl of the most astonishing beauty 
rush out of a confectioner’s shop, her shoulders and arms bare, her 
hair undone. She seized him, he being the nearest person to her, 
and begged of him to succour her brother who was dying. He was 
dragged through the shop, and in a back room he found a boy about 
fourteen in an apoplectic fit ; he loosed his collar, sprinkled his face 
with water, and the boy was restored to consciousness. One word 
succeeded another, the people in whose house he was were half 
Italians, he spoke of Italy, thev asked him to call in on the following 
day. Then he was introduced to the young girl, fiancée. She was 
valled Gemma, and her fiancé was a young shopman of elegant 
appearance. He professed himself very grateful for the assistance 
Sasine had so kindly lent in a moment of extreme difficulty, and he 
invited him to lunch in the country on the following Sunday. A 
glance from Gemma made him accept the invitation. But at the 
restaurant a most unfortunate accident occurred. There were some 
officers lunching at an adjoining table, and one who had lunched a 
little too well came to their table, drank Gemma’s health insolently, 
and took away a rose she had laid on the table. The fiance con- 
tented himself with abusing the military, and refusing to tip the 
waiter, but Sasine, who had already fallen in love with Gemma, 
went over to where the officers were sitting and in very plain 
language told them what he thought of them. A duel—the most 
delightful in literature, was the immediate result; then Gemma 
broke off her engagement with the shopman and engaged herself to 
Sasine. But before the young people can marry, Sasine will have 
to return home and sell his property, for it has been arranged that 
they shall live at Frankfort. While considering how the sale may 
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be well and speedily effected he sees an enormously fat man walking 
in front of him whom he recognises as an old schoolfellow. He 
-accosts him, and presently he learns that the fat man is the husband 
of a very wealthy woman, and it also transpires that she is buying 
property in the neighbourhood in which Sasine’s land is situated. 
The husband says he never interferes in his wife’s business, but his 
wife is now staying some dozen versts from Dresden, if Sasine 
wishes he will drive him over, and he can negociate the affair at his 
leisure. Sasine is received by many servants, and is shown through 
great staircases and graceful saloons. The fat man’s wife is a 
beautiful woman, but she is evidently of common origin, there is in 
her beauty, the French would put it, gue/que chose de populacier, and 
her vicious, animal-like sensuality is indicated by the frequent dila- 
tion of the thin nostril and the clenching of the little teeth. She 
will not tell Sasine at once if she will buy his property. She 
cannot tell him before three or four days. The game of seduction 
is played out at the theatre and in a riding excursion in the 
mountains. Sasine writes to Gemma imploring forgiveness and 
leaves Frankfort for Paris with this almost vulgar siren. The 
husband interferes in nothing. She married him as she hires 
her lackeys, and he is content so long as he eats and drinks his 
fill. His gluttony is beautifully indicated in the drive from Dresden: 
“ Polozoff, as if stupefied, swayed slightly, a cigar between his lips ; 
he spoke but little, and did not look out of the window once. The 
different views of the country did not interest him; he even declared 
that scenery bored him to death. Nor did Sasine talk much, nor 
did he admire the landscape; his mind was too full of other things. 
He was absorbed in thought. At every stage Polozoff added up his 
bills, he calculated the time, and rewarded the postillions little or 
much according to the zeal they had displayed. When they had 
accomplished half the journey he took two oranges from the provision- 
basket, chose the better, and gave the other to Sasine.”” The reader 
has followed the story? The fat man is the pander to his wife’s 
caprices ; he is bringing a very young and a very handsome man: to 
her. See how full of imagination and delicacy is the first scene, and 
imagine what it would have been in less dexterous hands! Sasine 
has washed and dressed himself, and has come down to the prince’s 
apartments, for Polozoff is a prince. ‘ He found that prince seated 
in the most luxurious velvet arm-chair in the middle of a splendid 
saloon. Sasine’s phlegmatic friend had found time to take a bath, 
and to return attired in a sumptuous satin dressing-gown ; a red fez 
cap covered his head. Sasine approached, and examined him for 
some time. Polozoff remained immovable, like an idol; he did not 
even turn his face to look at him; he did not frown, he did not hear 
a sound: he was a spectacle really full of solemnity. After having 
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admired him for nearly two minutes, Sasine was 2bout to break this 
irritating silence, when suddenly the door of the adjoining room 
opened, and on the threshold there appeared a young and beautiful 
woman, in a white silk dress trimmed with black lace, diamonds on 
her arms and throat. It was Marie Nicolaievna herself. Her thick 
brown hair fell on both sides, plaited but not pinned up 
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«“« Ah!’ said she, with a half confused, half-mocking smile, seiz- 
ing quickly the end of the tresses, and fixing Sasine with her grey, 
luminous eyes, ‘ Pardon me, I did not know you were already here.’ 

“¢Sasine, Dmitri Pavlovich, a school-friend,’ said Polozoff, with- 
out rising, and not even looking at Sasine, whom he was satisfied to 
indicate with his finger. 

“Yes, I know; you have spoken to me about Monsieur. Charmed 
to make your acquaintance; but listen, Hippolyte Sidorovich ( Polo- 
zoft) ; I wanted to ask you—my lady’s maid is so clumsy——’ 

“«*« You want me to do your hair ?’ 

*“« Yes, yes, I beg of you. Pardon me,’ she said again, with the 
same smile, and addressing Sasine with a slight inclination of the 
head. 

“She turned quickly on her heel and disappeared, leaving behind 
her an harmonious and fugitive impression of a charming neck, 
admirable shoulders, and a ravishing waist.” 

Now I say I cannot conceive of anything better done than this; 
a difficulty is mastered absolutely, triumphantly; a physical and 
mental impression is given equally ; and so well are they contrasted 
that each enforces the other, and both blend and are but one picture. 

These are things that the artist sees better than the public, 
des questions de métier, but very interesting to those who would look 
behind the scenes and understand a little of the art of fiction. It is 
by such little touches that we judge our confréres ; our approbation 
is won not by the big drum parts, or the violin solo which captivates 
the public, but by a little bit of—shall I call it instrumentation ? 
that is to say, the sound of a certain sentiment at a certain moment; 
the introduction of physical phenomena, used either in alternate 
or combined effect with the theme of suffering or joy which the 
characters are uttering. Flaubert’s work is full of these devices, 
but they are too apparent; they are forced down our throats as if 
with a steel fork. In Turgueneff they are so subtle that they do 
not weary, and they keep their place in the picture. Flaubert 
reminds me of Mr. Holman Hunt, that is to say, his faults remind 
me of those so religiously and so implacably perpetrated by Mr. 
Hunt. 

Péres et Enfants is considered by many to be Turguenefi’s best 
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book, but although fully alive to the fact that it contains Bazaroff, 
his most thorough and most vital creation, I must profess myself 
adverse to this opinion. The book is wanting in those simple lines 
which are the characteristics of the best fiction—So-and-so did so-and- 
so; such a thing happened, therefore the result was... It will be 
urged that notably Vanity Fair is not composed in accordance with 
this theory of composition. Without in the least professing to 
have invented a definition that will include all good stories, I will 
say that although Vanity Fuir is not composed on one set of simple 
lines, it is composed on sets of simple lines—the Crawley, the 
Sedley, the Osborne, and the Sharp; and these sets of lines are 
placed in such juxtaposition with each other that the picture 
balances just as the parts of an elaborate decoration balance and 
unite. This is what the different parts of Péres et Enfants do not 
do, and we remember little of the book except Bazaroff. But he 
isa real creation, not a modernisation of some Shakespearean or 
classical conception, but an absolutely new and absolutely distinct 
addition made to our knowl-dge of life. There are moments when we 
are not sure that we have not seen Bazaroff, that he was not once one 
of our intimate friends. Very often we think of him as we might of 
some tutor, some adviser; and we dream of him as a possible cha- 
racter for a novel or play. Who among the many who have thought 
of turning the troubles of Ireland to literary account has not 
thought of an Irish Bazaroff; looking over a photograph album we 
say he is like Bazaroff; in a word, Bazaroff is the concrete image of 
a section of human thought. To evoke a soul so vital and so knowable 
is the ultimate result of genius. None but the greatest have 
achieved this, even they only rarely ; Turgueneff never before, 
never afterwards. 

I have been at some pains to show that this writer’s special power 
seems to be in his skill in instantly laying bare not the body but 
rather the nerve of an emotion or passion, in indicating that which 
is most individual and constitutional in a character. Of this there is 
avery admirable instance in the novel under notice, so admirable 
that I cannot refrain from giving it. Bazaroff, this savage, cynical, 
and hard-minded student who scorns the romance of love and believes 
in nothing but the natural sciences, falls in love with Madame 
Odentsoff. He is attracted by her elegance and refinement, and she by 
his savagery and rudeness. It is necessary to show why she will not 
marry Bazaroff should he propose to her. After a couple of pages 
of abstract analysis, Turgueneff thus crystallises the analysis and 
gives it in the form of an image. “Often in the morning as she 
came warm and weak from her perfumed bath it came upon her to 
muse on the vanities of life, on its sadnesses, its troubles, its labours. 
... A sudden daring then animated her heart; she was conscious 
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that noble aspirations were awakening in her, but an open window 
allowed a cold breeze to flow into the room, and, trembling, Madame 
Odentsoff complained ; it was with difficulty she suppressed a move- 
ment of anger, and at that moment she cared for nothing but that that 
horrid wind should cease.” Turgueneff continues the analysis, but 
when employing this method it is his habit to conclude with a second 
image, and over the page we find the following suggestive passage : 
“‘ What a strange man the doctor (Bazaroff) is, she repeated to her- 
self as she thought of him. She stretched herself in bed, smiled, 
and passed her arms over her head; then allowing her eyes to 
wander over a page or two of a stupid French novel, she let the 
book fall and fell asleep, white, pure, and cold, in her perfumed 
bed.” 

But Turgueneff’s most complete work, the best synthesis of his 
talents, isafter all Terres Vierges. You find there the same subtleties, 
and the story is clear, precise, and absolute. The theme is at once 
eternal and modern, and is instinct with all the choral music of fate. 
For it is certain that in all complex civilisations there will come a 
time when a reaction more or less violent will make itself felt, and 
man—man who has ceased to believe in a future life—will long for 
amore simple state, will cry out against the nerve suffering of his 
life, will strive to go back to the original stock. For the illustration 
of this theme Turgueneff takes a young man, a sort of Russian 
Hamlet, who although he is mortally ashamed of his weakness can- 
not refrain from writing verses. We are shown this young man, 
Nejdanof, for a moment amid the Nihilists, then he is offered employ- 
ment as a tutor to a little boy in the house of a rich man. There he 
meets two people who decide the way of his life. A young girl and 
a poor landed proprietor who believe in the regeneration of the 
masses. In indicating the magnetism of idea Turgueneff is, as may 
be surmised, at his best, and it is impossible to imagine anything 
better in its way than the manner in which he shows us how Nejdanof 
is drawn toward Marianne and afterwards towards Markelof, and 
although in both idea is the primary cause of the effect, yet we are 
made to feel in one the fibrous affinities of sex, and how they deter- 
mine that the first call shall be passed from man to woman, and then 
it is repeated and passed on from man to man. And what makes it 
still more subtle is that the young people do not really love each other, 
there is no bond of flesh between them. They are watched and harassed 
by a jealous woman, and this makes it necessary that they should play 
at lovers. They fly together. The subtilty of their relations to 
each other in the factory where they have taken refuge is beyond 
all praise, and the conclusion is as perfect as if Balzac or Shakespeare 
had conceived it. It is this Markelof who believes that the time has 
arrived for action ; he preaches revolution to his beloved peasants, 
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and he is bound hand and foot and delivered up to the enemy by 
them. Nejdanof strives to continue the propagation of the faith 
by distributing pamphlets among the peasants. His account of the 
reception his efforts meet with is pitiful enough ; one peasant cannot 
read, another won’t listen, another threatens ; another asks stupid 
and sottish questions ; he is out of touch with them, he cannot make 
them understand, and he returns defeated, overcome with a hideous 
sensation of his own uselessness and the futility of all human effort. 
He has ceased to believe; he confesses his loss of faith to the 
woman he has run away with who has united her destiny with his. 
She is an heroic soul; there is more stuff in her than him; she does 
not flinch ; she will marry him if he wishes it; she believes in the 
ultimate success of the cause. [ut he cannot marry her, he does 
not desire her, nor even life; as he puts it, “Je n’ai pas su me sim- 
plifier.”’ 

Terres Vierges will hold its own in any selection of novels that 
deal with human thought that may be made, but it is not until we 
come to the contes, the short stories, that we find Turgueneff standing 
quite alone, towering above all competitors. The analytical novel 
is distinctly a product of Western invention, but the conte is 
Eastern in its origin, and has never been handled by us as forcibly 
as by its inventors; and it is therefore natural in dealing with 
Russian literature to expect him who is most thoroughly Tartar to 
write the best contes. This is my answer to those who assert that 
Turgueneff was a Frenchified Russian, and that you must go to 
Tolstoi or Gogol for the real genius of the Slav. What have we, 
or what has France, that can be for one moment compared with 
Les Récits d’un Chasseur or the volume entitled Etranges Histoires ? 
In these stories the genius of Turgueneff is seen in its original 
splendour. They sometimes consist of no more than three or four 
pages, sometimes they extend to sixty or seventy; and in reading 
them the Zitterateur is conscious of something absolutely new, they 
are absolutely new in form as in matter, nor can they be traced back 
to any root ; and if an analogy must be drawn to convey some idea of 
their character, I will say that they remind me of The Thousand and 
One Nights, so very Oriental are they in their abruptness and freedom 
of psychology. I would select Le Gentilhomme de la Steppe as being 
especially representative of this quality ; Le Roi Lear de la Steppeis 
another, Zoc Joc another. From the first line the narrative rushes 
forth ; there is no hesitation, there is no stop, nor is the reader 
warned of what is going to happen. This is not necessary, for so 
perfectly are the events chosen that they follow without jostling or 
discord, and as each comes into the reader’s mind he is surprised at 
once by its naturalness and unexpectedness. The illusion is complete; 
it is just, as the phrase goes, like life itself. And what is still more 
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marvellous perhaps is that a mere narrative, I will say a bare nar- 
rative, should possess the same intellectual charms as the psycho- 
logical novel. Flaubert attempted and achieved this in Un Cour 
Simple, but the execution is wire-drawn, it is too much like a paint- 
ing by Mr. Holman Hunt, and the artist’s intention is unpleasantly 
obvious from the first; but Turgueneff’s execution is light, facile, 
and yet certain, even as that of a landscape by Corot. 

After praising, it is usual for a critic to execute a change of 
front as adroitly as he can and covertly attack; this is done with 
the best intentions, the pretext being that the reader must be shown 
both sides of the picture. What is unfortunate in this method is, 
that it presupposes that the writer under discussion would have been 
a greater writer if his temperament and instincts were altered so as 
to conform more closely to the critic’s ideal. It is easy to see that 
this is nonsense, but at the same time it is impossible to admit that per- 
fection has been attained. This dilemma seems to me to arise solely 
from a misinterpretation of the word fault, which is popularly sup- 
posed to be a moral stain that a little goodwill will remove as turpen- 
tine will grease from a cloth coat. This is not so. What are criti- 
cally known as the faults of great artists are the absence of cer- 
tain qualities occasioned by the abnormal presence of other 
qualities. If the statement of an artist’s merit was sufficiently pre- 
cise it should not be wholly impossible to arrive d priori at a very 
fair opinion of what must be wanting in him; so if the critic 
makes it manifest that an author is infinitely subtle, it is reasonable 
to presume that he is never grossly vigorous or highly coloured ; if his 
style is quaint and rococo, it is certain that he is often vague, wordy, 
and affected. Let the critic not inveigh against excess; let him 
remember rather that anything carried to excess is genius; Rabelais 
and Swift are supremely gross, Shelley is supremely spiritual, Tur- 
gueneff is supremely subtle—subtle even to the exclusion of almost 
every other quality. Never, except in the case of Bazaroff, did he 
create broadly and boldly. His characters speak and act with 
absolute naturalness, but they are natural rather as a photograph 
is natural than as Rembrandt and Balzac are natural. So careful 
is he never to intrude his personality, to warm his work with 
the light and fire of his soul, that it often seems thin, sometimes 
even meagre. It is not life plus the artist, it is merely life ; you 
look in vain ‘for any sudden lights and personal shadows, for any 
richness of colour. He is neither Titian nor Turner, and yet his 
characters are real—they are so real that they teach you only as life 
teaches ; they puzzle you as life puzzles; they perplex you as a 
photograph perplexes. He would show you a face, and he would 
not stoop to impress you by the exaggeration of a single feature; 
a little, a very little, human passion, seen carefully, seen at a 
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curious, but not too curious, an angle, will do. A married woman 
who intervenes and destroys the happiness of a young couple is a 
favourite theme. Not having married himself, and not having found 
life all happiness, the only possible conclusion is that he bungled his 
life by not marrying. A strain of the interference of the married 
woman runs through all his books. You cannot say if he regrets 
the society of the time of Alexander I., or prefers that of Alex- 
ander II., but he must tell of his own suffering soul. The imper- 
sonality of the artist is the vainest of delusions; Flaubert dreamed 
of it all his life, but Madame Bovary, with the little pessimistic flip 
at the end of every paragraph, is the most personal of books. 
Turgueneff attained absolute impersonality of diction; but that 
which had influenced his life he put forward prominently in his 
books, and had Turgueneff’s talent been less subtle, he would surely 
have drifted on the commonplace in dealing with such a time-worn 
theme, for he attempted no rearrangement of the dry bones—his 
imagination clothed them merely with new and splendid raiment. 
I have no personal knowledge on this point, but I should say, 
judging from certain internal indications, that he borrowed his 
stories, and that, so far as their structure was concerned, that he 
left them very much as he found them. Fumée, I should say, was 
based upon the author’s personal reminiscence; Les Eaux Printa- 
niéres, upon a story that was told to him; three stories out of the 
four in the volume entitled Etranges Histoires, viz. Une Etrange 
Histoire, Le Roi Lear de la Steppe, and Toc Toc, were, I should say, 
certainly written from information arrived at either through con- 
versation or the public press. I will add to this list the greater 
part of Les Récits dun Chasseur, notably Un Gentilhomme de la 
Steppe. A footnote tells us that the second part of this story was 
composed several years after the first. Now the first part I feel 
sure was a personal experience, the second an anecdote that was 
related to him, and in which he saw instantly the completion of what 
he had left as a fragment. I also believe in the impotency of Tur- 
gueneff to evolve a human soul out of his inner consciousness, and 
that for the same reasons as obliged him to have recourse to adven- 
titious assistance in the composition of his stories. He was obliged in 
his drawing of character to confine himself to the direct and absolute 
delineation of his friends and acquaintances. Nor do I feel sure that 
he always even understood his model. SBazaroff’s characteristics 
were so strongly marked that he could not fail to perceive what was 
eternal in him. And Bazaroff, who should have belonged to Balzac, 
embarrassed Turgueneff, for he was obliged to fit him into an 
original story, and this is how I account for the fact that Peres et 
Enfants alone among Turgueneft’s novels is a series of scenes held 
together by the personality of the leading character. I fail to per- 
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ceive any difference between Litvinof and Sasine, the two young men 
in Fumée and Les Eaux Printaniéres; they might be passed from 
one novel to the other without the plot being affected or the reader’s 
psychological sense being disturbed. And this last book will serve 
for excellent illustration of what was said of Turgueneff’s illuminative 
rather than creative imagination. For, unlike Fumée, which consists 
solely of the hero’s love of the married woman, Les Kaur Printa- 
niéres is made up equally of Sasine’s passion for the two women. 
Nothing can be more finely imagined than the cajoleries of Marie. 
The scene in the box at the theatre is as fine as it could be—TI at 
least can conceive nothing better. It is at once eternal and modern, 
it is the final achievement of the nineteenth-century analytical 
photographic method. I like the scene on horseback less. When the 
story had to be moved forward Turgueneff had to fall back upon 
the well-known paths, he could not strike out a way for himself; 
he was supreme only in mental analysis; he did not even grasp 
the situation the characters suggested. A more powerful imagina- 
tion—let us say Balzac—would have said the point here is first to 
differentiate between the young man’s love of the married woman 
and the young girl; secondly, to show how even love is not exempt 
from the law that nothing is lost in nature, and therefore the second 
passion must have an accumulative force that the first has not. 
Shakespeare does not fail to do this in Romeo and Juliet, nor is 
Rosalind a married woman. The Elizabethan poet’s imagination 
told him easily that the man who is led away by the charms of a 
young girl is somewhat callous to the seductions of a married 
woman. 

But to whom shall we compare Turgueneff? It would be vain 
to speak of Miss Austen; her charm is too special, too peculiar to 
herself. Balzac’s genius lies in his universality, Miss Austen’s in 
her parochialism: the former was infinitely daring in attempting 
almost everything, the latter is infinitely daring in attempting 
almost nothing. She seems to have formulated her poetic system 
as follows: I know nothing of the natural sciences, of politics, of 
metaphysics, nor have I attempted to plumb the depths of the human 
soul; I am a maiden lady, interested in the few people with whom 
my lot is cast. If you care to hear how So-and-so married So-and-so 
I will tell you, and the simple tale I will relieve by an elderly gentle- 
man whose faith is in gruel, and who strives to obtain converts to 
his favourite nourishment; but if you want to be astonished or 
instructed go elsewhere, I can do neither, nor will I pretend to. 
Now if the reader can imagine a beautifully cultivated islet lying 
somewhere between the philosophic realism of Balzac and the maiden 
lady realism of Miss Austen, he will have gone far to see Turgueneff 
asI see him. Or shall I refer him to Mr. Henry James who may 
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be said to be allied to the Russian novelist more than any other 
writer. The obvious aim of both is subtlety, and both are reserved. 
On many occasions both have no doubt said, “I shall gain more by 
not saying the word than by saying it. Is not nature very often 
vague? People come and go we know not where or how.” But 
Turgueneff had a more intellectual audience than Mr. Henry James, 
and no matter how strong the artistic temperament may be, sooner or 
later the audience has its way with the artist ; and reservation with 
Mr. Henry James often drifts merely into good breeding; he is often 
merely social, and, notwithstanding his great qualities, too often like 
a fashion-plate. 

Our author’s verbal execution is all that now remains to us to 
consider, and here I can only speak from hearsay. Turgueneff is 
considered by Russians as one of their greatest, if not their greatest, 
prose writer. I only know him through a French translation ; those 
published by Hertzel et Cie. strike me as almost brilliant, certainly 
adequate. 

His anonymous translator did not, it is true, do for him what Hugo 
did for Shakespeare, what Baudelaire did for Poe; the style does 
not precisely attract attention ; it is straightforward and in no way 
deformed ; it bears, I should think, the same relation to the original 
as a pleasant-faced housemaid does to a refined and beautiful mis- 
tress. 

GrorGe Moore. 
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ITALIAN WOMEN IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Women hold a different position in the practical, sensuous, and 
warm-blooded southern countries from that which has always 
been assigned them in the less erotic and more imaginative north. 
More loved they are less respected; passionately courted, they 
are tyrannously possessed; at once queens and slaves, they are 
adored and disdained, desired and despised. Filling the ground 
of a man’s private life, they have little or no direct influence 
on public affairs; and the very fact of sex, which gives them 
all the power they have, is the cause why thev fail to obtain 
more. By that curious law of balance, which ever comes to 
upset a one-sided theory, those countries where sexual love 
has the strongest hold on life are also those where the worship of 
the Virgin-mother has reached its highest development, and where 
its correlative, female chastity, as a form of religion, is most revered. 
So long as she is in the open market, a woman’s celibacy does not 
count to her honour, but the reverse. When she has entered th 
close preserve of devotion, it is her crown of glory and her armour 
of defence. This veneration for a virgin goddess and her virgin 
devotees is a strange rebound from the overwhelming force of a 
passion by which life is mainly ruled, through which history has been 
influenced and the destinies of cities and kingdoms have been deter- 
mined. But it agrees with the laws of human nature, as we know 
them, where the moral pendulum swings to and fro as regularly as 
the mechanical. 

Save for that brief time when the Roman matron was the conservator 
of private virtue, and the Vestal Virgins were the culmination of the 
poetic and moral ideal of womanhood, women in Italy have had no 
commanding influence and held no heroic place. Their importance 
has been accidental rather than direct; they have been causes— 
“ teterrime: cause ”’— rather than agents. It was their persons, not 
their minds, which raised the storm and drove the whirlwind; and 
they suffered, much as female seals suffer when they are hauled and 
maimed and sometimes torn to pieces by rivals, whose ferocity destroys 
the very thing they desire. The feuds of Guelf and Ghibelline, bitter 
enough as they were in their essential political differences, were still 
further envenomed by private quarrels about beloved women—as 
in the troubles of Florence, which began in 1215, and those ol 
Bologna, which broke out fifty-eight years later. Both these fierce 
faction-fights were founded on love; and the motive power which 
set all things going was, as usual, the universal she. The Florentine 
war was caused by the affront which Buondelmonte del Buondel- 
monti, a young Guelf noble from the upper Vale of Arno, put on 
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the great Ghibelline family of the Amedei, when he broke off his 
marriage with the girl whose hand he himself had demanded, for the 
sake of the beautiful daughter of the Donati, Guelfs like himself. 
Here, too, it was a woman, the mother of the girl, who began the mis- 
chief. Woman-like, not foreseeing results nor taking into account 
any one’s wishes but her own, she waylaid Buondelmonte ; reproached 
him with his intended apostacy to the Guelf cause ; then took him into 
an inner room, where she showed him her daughter, whom she said 
she had reserved for him, and who was a more fitting alliance for him 
than a Ghibelline Amedei, and in this way lighted the match and fired 
the mine. The quick Italian blood, which cannot see beauty without 
desiring it, mounted to Buondelmonte’s brain and swept away all 
trace of prudence, all thought of honour. He fell in love at sight 
with the fair Donati; and the Amedei might rage as they would. 
They did rage in good earnest. They and all their friends, the 
Ghibelline families in Florence—about twenty-four houses in all — 
met together and swore to kill Buondelmonte for this insult of 
inconstancy. They attacked him on the morning of Easter Sunday, 
just as he had passed the Ponte Vecchio, and killed him at the foot 
of the statue of Mars which then stood there. Forty-two Guelf 
families in their turn swore to avenge their comrade; and then 
ensued the intramural war which for thirty-three years deluged 
Florence with blood, and destroyed all peace of living for quiet folk, 
who only wanted to bask in the sun and earn their daily bread with- 
out too much toil. 

The story of Imelda Lambertazzi, by which Bologna was convulsed, 
isyet more tragic. It is the story of Romeo and Juliet, though 
there is no evidence that Shakespere used it. Hallam tells it thus: 
“Imilda de’ Lambertazzi, a noble young woman at Bologna, was 
surprised by her brothers in a secret interview with Boniface Giere- 
mei, whose family had long been separated by the most inveterate 
enmity from her own. She had just time to escape; while the Lam- 
bertazzi despatched her lover with their poisoned daggers. On her 
return she found his body still warm, and with a faint hope suggested 
the remedy of sucking the venom from his wounds. But it only 
communicated itself to her own veins, and they were found by her 
attendants stretched lifeless by each other’s side. So cruel an outrage 
wrought the Gieremei to madness ; they formed alliances with some 
neighbouring republics; the Lambertazzi took the same measures, 
and, after a fight in the streets of Bologna of forty days’ duration, 
the latter were driven out of the city, with all the Ghibellines, their 
political associates. Twelve thousand citizens were condemned to 
banishment, their houses razed, and their estates confiscated.” 

Stories of this kind meet us at every turn in Italian history— 
stories of love and treachery, of lust and murder, where women are 
the centripetal force, attracting but not directing, suffering not 
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acting. This was partly owing to the total absence of chivalric 
feeling which elsewhere in Europe had, at least ideally, given nobly 
born women a high moral standing, and made lowly service to them a 
man’s claim to honour. Italy was no more chivalrous than she was 
feudal or national. Her nobles were as despotic truly as were ever 
the feudal seigneurs, but their bravi was not squires, nor yet 
yeomen ; their assassinations were not the Northman’s bold raids and 
open warfare of lord against lord and chieftain against chieftain; 
their dependents were more like the old Roman clients than bondmen 
or serfs of the soil; and the family replaced the seigneur in the 
tyrannical oppression of all the weaker, and especially of women. 
For this was certain—women had to suffer, whatever the mould into 
which society was run. The love for which both men and women 
died had in it nothing of the spirit which animated Sir Launcelot 
and Guinevere, Sir Tristram and Iseult, sinners as these were against 
the higher law; and in spite of the historic example of Don John of 
Portugal, Sir Galahad, like the Good Duke of Bourbon,' would have 
been an Italian impossibility. Dante himself, pure, spiritualised, 
reverent as he was, did not strike the note of chivalric love; and 
Petrarch was still farther from it. Boccaccio and his joyous school 
were the truer types of a land and time where youth and love, music, 
revelry and flowers—the fervid delights of the flesh and the suggestive 
pleasures of art—the burning glories of the sun which bronzed the 
skin, ripened the fruit, and fired the blood till it stung the veins 
wherein it throbbed—the more generous liberties granted by the 
perfumed night—made life one long season of sensuous enjoyment, 
where the strong took what they desired and the weak yielded—not 
always with regret. Though the Morgante Maggiore, end the two 
Orlandos were founded on the old stories of Charlemagne and Ioland 
—he who, lying dead on the fatal plain of Roncesvaux, gave the 
colée to young Galien, son of Olivier—and though the Cento Novell 
reproduced passages of the Arthurian legend, still, the life, like the 
literature of Italy, like her customs, her habits of thought, her 
manners, was of a kind in which none of the dominant characteristics 


of chivalry were present. The famous tournament at Florence, in 
1478, when Giuliano dei Medici, the lover of La bella Simonetta, so 


(1) The Knight of Bourbon, called of the Thistle and of our Lady, ‘‘ resolved to win 
honour by acts of chivalry. He exhorted all his knights and squires to live as brethren, 
and die for each other if need be ; to protect and honour women, since, after God, comes 
from them all the honour men can have; not to let them be slandered, since nothing 
can be so base as to vilify the sex which is too weak to protect itself; not to speak evil 
of each other—the foulest vice a gentleman or nobleman could be taxed with ; to practist 
faith and loyalty, and to respect each other as became knights of praise and renown.” 
Was it not this good Duke of Bourbon,'too, who forbad his young knights, when riding 
through the streets, to even look at the ladies sitting at their windows or in ther 
balconies? If so, was that not drawing the cord a little too tight for nature and 
common sense? If not Bourbon, it was some other such fanatical wearer of the ‘‘ blame- 
of whom this “ order of the day ”’ is recorded. 


” ” 


less flower 
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distinguished himself, and Lorenzo won the helmet of gold with the 
figure of Mars as the crest, was no more than a Geonk of chivalric 
colour in the classic web of the Renaissance; and the precepts and 
exhortations of Castiglione’s Cortegiano are as different from the 
rules of chivalrous conduct, as laid down by the Bishop of Cambrai 
for the guidance of Guillaume, Comte d’Ostrevant, as Machiavelli’s 
Principe is different from the Sermon on the Mount. Perhaps, 
though, “to teach the Galateo”’ was equal to La Tour Landry’s 
formula of good manners; and not to tell indecent stories before 
maidens—women did not so much signify—was one of the obliga- 
tions of a gentleman. 

The revival of learning, grand and godlike as it was—touching 
the human intellect with the finger of life and power, vivifying all 
emotions to tenfold more force than before, glorious in its methods, 
splendid in its progress, immortal in its results—yet included 
in its purer aspirations such debauchery and systematised law 
lessness as seem to us more like an enduring saturnalia than 
the orderly social arrangements of civilised men and women. 
Adultery was as common as marriage, and murder was as common as 
adultery. Among the Medici alone were eleven family murders in 
fifty years, of which seven were for illicit love. For, with all their 
own profligacy, the men did not suffer the women of their house to go 
too openly astray. When they did, they were hewn in pieces, as was 
Eleanora di Toledo by her husband, Pietro dei Medici; or strangled, 
with the consent of her brothers, as was Isabella, Pietro’s sister, by 
her husband, the Duke di Bracciano. Both these murders took place 
in the same year, 1576, the one at Caffaggiolo, the other at Cerrato. 
Pietro and Isabella were the children of Cosimo—he who was said to 
have stabbed his own son, Don Garzia, in revenge for his fratricidal 
murder of Cardinal Giovanni, another of Cosimo’s sons. This was 
the “si dice” of the time; though other reports make both young 
men to have died of fever caught while hunting in the Pisan 
marshes. Those fevers, however, so often came too opportunely for 
chance ; and Italian steel was sharp and Italian poison was subtle. 

Isabella’s death opened the way for her husband’s marriage with 
Vittoria Accoramboni, with whom he was madly in love. But this 
marriage of the Duke di Bracciano, one of the grand and noble 
Orsini, with a comparatively low-born Accoramboni, shocked the 
sense of public decency of the time. In itself this marriage was a 
striking story of daring and profligacy, of which the mere outlines 
scarcely give a fitting picture. Beautiful and entirely unscrupulous, 
Vittoria seems to have been born with passions only, void of affec- 
tion and untroubled by a conscience. With her own consent and 


that of her mother, her supremely handsome and as supremely 
Villainous brother, Marcello, killed her husband, Francesco Peretti, 


With circumstances of shameful tres chery and cruelty. She was 
. 2 
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thus left free for Bracciano, who had already freed himself in 
like manner from his conjugal encumbrance. Marcello was in the 
Duke’s service and household, boldly protected though outlawed 
for murder. After Peretti and Isabella had been thus disposed of, 
the Duke married Vittoria, in spite of the Pope’s opposition. But 
their happiness was only brief; for soon she was arrested and put on 
her trial for complicity in the assassination of her husband, Peretti, 
Gorgeously attired and magnificently surrounded, prisoner 

was, she entertained sumptuously and held high state, first 
monastery of St. Cecilia, in Trastevere, and then in the Castle of St. 
Angelo. She was eventually acquitted and released, on condition that 
she abjured the Duke, kept out of evil ways, and lived in retirement 
at Gubbio; but Marcello, and a certain “ Greek enchantress,’’ who 
was his companion and confidante, met her at Trevi and carried her 
off in triumph to Bracciano, whose passions they ever kept at 
boiling-point. He married her again. He married her in all thre 
times, to make the thing secure and to show his contempt for all oppo- 
sition, Papal or otherwise. ‘After various romantic accidents and 
circumstances he died, rather suddenly at the last, of a loathsome 
kind of cancerous disease, on the borders of the Lago di Garda. Te 
died just in time to save his own skin; for his enemies were many 
and powerful, the Pope was incensed and unforgiving, and, closely 
hunted as the two were, they had continually to shift their quarters 
to avoid arrest. 

The Duke left all he possessed to Vittoria, and Ludovico Orsini, 
the next heir, naturally disputed the will. While these dis- 
putes were going on, forty men in black, “fantastically disguised” 
and carrying torches, one night broke into the Orsini palace at 
Padua, where Vittoria was. They swarmed tumultuously through 
the rooms and galleries, seeking her and her brother ; but Marcello 
had already escaped. He had murdered one of his own people and 
had fled from Padua, dreading inquiry. Instead of him the band 
came upon another brother, the young and innocent Flaminio, as 
free from all this family blood-guiltiness as ever was poor Bernardo 
Cenci. They found him playing the lute and singing the Misercre 
in the great hall. They shot him in the shoulder, and he ran for shelter 
to his sister’s room. Three men followed him, coming upon this 
loveliest of unrepentant Magdalenes, telling her beads for the night, 
as became a good believer—let the evil liver pass! She flung her- 
self before a crucifix; but that availed her nothing. The men 
stubbed her in the left breast, and one turned the knife so as to 
make the murder sure. She died saying: “ Jesus! I forgive you.” 
They then stabbed her poor young brother with seventy-four stiletto 
wounds, and so departed as they had come. 

The next day, when Vittoria was shown to the public, with all ha 
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golden hair flowing over her shoulders—her exquisite bosom, beautiful 
as Helen’s, exposed where she had been stabbed; mutely appealing 
to man’s udmiration and pity together—her “ stately limbs” outlined 
in the clinging satin robe wherein she died—lovely, pale, calm, and 
grand—beyond the reach of her own sins and men’s evil deeds—the Pa- 
duans were stirred to the madness which such a sight would naturally 
rouse in such hot blood. They vowed vengeance on her murderers, 
aud straightway besieged Ludovico’s palace. His courier, whom he 
got leave to send out, was searched, and in his boot was found a letter 
stating how he, Ludovico, had himself stabbed Vittoria. During the 
siege he walked about his palace dressed in brown, his dagger at his 
side and his cloak slung gracefully over his arm. When he surren- 
dered, and his weapon was taken from him, he leaned negligently 
against the balustrade—foreshadowing Orsini on his trial for the 
attempted murder of Louis Napoleon—and trimmed his nails with a 
small pair of scissors which he carried in his pocket. What a pic- 
ture the whole thing is! What a tissue of romance, beauty, daring, 
crime, and that nameless perfume of good breeding in spite of the 
sulphur! We shall find the same perfume in another story farther on. 
Ludovico was strangled in prison by order of the Venetian Republic. 
One of Vittoria’s assassins, who also boasted of having stabbed 
her, a certain Count Paganello, had his left side pierced with his own 
dagger. Of the rest, eleven were acquitted‘and the others con- 
demned to deaths more or less revolting in their details, or were 
sent to the galleys for life. Marcello was beheaded at Ancona some 
time after; where his Greek “enchantress” also met her well- 
deserved fate. 

Other wives were done to death for offences proved, or only sus- 
pected, against the honour of their family. Anna, daughter of the 
poet Guarini, author of the Pastor Fido, falsely accused of an intrigue 
with Count Ercole Bevilacqua, was killed in cold blood by her hus- 
band (also an Ercole), Count Ercole Trotti—her brother consenting, as 
in the murder of Isabella dei Medici, the wife of the Duke di 
Bracciano. The murder of this poor innocent was in a manner 
a kind of atavism, or hereditary bequest of crime, for Alfonso, the 
father of Count Ercole, had murdered his wife, Michela Granzena, 
in the same Villa Zenzalino, at Ferrara, where his son repeated his 
deed. Donna Pellegrina, daughter of that fateful Medusa, Bianca 
Capello, by order of her husband, Count Ulisse Bentivoglio, was cut 
to pieces by four masked assassins—she, her coachman, and two of 
her gentlewomen, all foully hacked and slain and left strewn in sepa- 
rated parcels on the high road. The Florentine court had con- 
sented beforehand to this summary vengeance—sending word to 
Bentivoglio, when he lodged his complaint against his adulterous 
wife, that: “‘ Essendo vero quanto scriveva, facesse quello che conveniva 
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a cavaliere di honore.”’ And that which befitted a gentleman of 
honour to do was undisputed murder in the face of day. 

The most graphic as well as the most characteristic of all these 
stories of unlawful love and as unlawful revenge, was that of the 
Duchess of Palliano, Violante de Cardona, sister of Count Aliffe and 
wife of Don Giovanni Caraffa, one of the infamous nephews of Pope 
Paul IV. Violante was beautiful, proud as befitted her Spanish 
blood, and among the best-educated women of her time. Her court 
was splendid, and the noblest blood of Naples was proud to be 
counted among her attendants and adorers. One of the former was 
Diana Brancaccio, ‘ hot-tempered and tawny-haired ;”’ of the latter, 
Marcello Capecce was the most ardent and the most insistent. Mar- 
cello was a young man of exceptional beauty—like the Accoramboni 
of the same name—and his love for Violante was that half religious, 
half sensual passion, which now writes sonnets to my lady as to a 
saint, and now makes love to her as a courtesan. After long 
resistance, and notwithstanding Diana’s arts and wiles—she being 
on Marcello’s side for her own purposes, wishing that her pure and 
stately mistress should be tarred with the same brush as that by 
which she had been already smirched for Domiziano Fornari’s sake 
—Violante, whispering “I will ne’er consent, consented.”’ She was 
in the lonely little village of Gallese, half-way between Orvieto and 
Rome, while her husband was expiating in exile at Soriano the shar 
he had had in Lanfranchi’s fatal orgy. This was that famous supper 


given to the Duke’s brother, Cardinal Giovanni Caraffa, on the Feast 
of Circumcision, by Andrea Lanfranchi, his secretary—that supper 
where the beautiful Martuccia, a courtesan on whom Marcello had 
the claim of pre-emption, was the queen of the festa and the assigned 


partner of the Cardinal." Marcello, more noisy and more quarrel- 
some than, if not so drunk as, Alcibiades when he broke into the 
symposium of Agathon, after having sought his mistress in all likely 
and unlikely places, at last ran her to earth at Lanfranchi’s house 
and found her in the banqueting-hall—another and more disastrous 
Diotima. Masterful and hot-headed, he ordered Martuccia to leave 
the table and come at once with him. The Cardinal, naturally 
enough, objected to the loss of his partner on whom he too had 
claims; and the two young men, lay and cleric, fought in the street 
for their right to the courtesan. Hine tlle lachryme, and the Duke’s 
exile to Soriano, which left Violante exposed to the twofold tempta- 


(1) Courtesans played an important part in these times, and great ladies were their imi- 
tators. Faustina, a Roman after the old Greek type of Lais and Phryne and Aspasia, 
cultivated and intellectual, plunged the city in mourning when she died. The supper 
of ‘* quinquagenta meretrices honest, cortesane nuncupate ” given ‘‘ in camera sua” 
by Duke Valentino in the Palatio Apostolico, shows the respect (?) in which these 
women were held, or at least the absence of abhorrence; while such ladies as Isabella 
d’Este, Lucrezia Borgia, ‘‘ Giulia bella,’’ &c., ran the professionals hard and even went 
beyond them. 
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tions of loneliness and love. Gradually drawn nearer and nearer to 
the brink by Diana, Violante at last plunged into the stream—that 
stream in which all fashionable life was then swimming ; and Marcello’s 
happiness was completed and their joint doom sealed. Of course they 
were betrayed by Diana. What else could be expected from a woman 
“hot-tempered and tawny-haired,” madly in love with a man who 
had profited without truly loving in return, transported by jealousy, 
suspicious ot untimely interference, possessed by the devilish 


passion of a disappointed woman betrayed by her own weakness 


and rejected by the man for whom she had lost her all ? 


‘* Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turn’d, 
Nor Hell a fury like a woman scorned.” 


So these hapless lovers proved when it was too late to undo, go back, 
or explain. Caught in circumstances which, themselves innocent, 
argued too much intimacy for honesty, the game was up and venge- 
ance was upon them. Marcello was arrested and tortured ; on which 
he confessed all. The Duke stabbed him with his own hands. 
Afterwards, he cut Diana’s throat as her reward for her double 
perfidy, and flung both bodies into the prison sewer. Cardinal 
Alfonzo Caraffa, the Pope’s grand-nephew, told his Holiness the 
story ; on which Christ’s vicar asked quietly : ‘‘ And the Duchess 


, 


—what have they done with her?” The Cardinal continually 
urged the Duke to avenge the honour of the family, and punish 
the guilty wife after the fashion of the times. Accordingly, in 
August, 1559, Palliano sent Count Aliffe and Don Leonardo del 
Qardine with a company of soldiers to Gallese. Like the “Signor 
padre ” in the old Sicilian ballad of La Baronessa di Carini, they told 
poor Violante without circumlocution that they had come to kill her, 
and offered her such spiritual consolation as she could get out of a 
pair of Franciscan monks. ‘The Duchess asserted her innocence, as 
guilty women always do, and received the sacrament devoutly. For 
all these sinners were religious to the last degree ; and though they 
might break the Ten Commandments at a blow, were none the less 
obedient to the ritual. The Count, her brother, then bandaged her 
eyes and put round her neck a cord, which he found too short :—-when 
ensued that bit of high comedy to which we have already alluded, 
where the subtle aroma of good breeding and stately politeness raised 
the whole scene to the highest level of courtly tragedy. Unlike our 
stout old recusant, the Countess of Salisbury, who “would not die as 
a proud dame should, decorously,” the Duchess bore herself with the 
most consummate self-possession. When her brother left her, un- 
strangled, to find another cord, she slipped the bandage from her 
eyes and tranquilly asked: What was amiss? what was he doing ? 
As tranquilly as she demanded he told her that the cord was too 
short and that he was going for another, so that she should not suffer. 
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He came back, rearranged the bandage, tied the cord round her fair 
throat, turned the wand in the knot behind her neck, and thus 
strangled her in all comfort and precision. The whole incident— 
question, reply, murder—passed in the tone and manner of ordinary 
polite conversation, and as an ordinary everyday occurrence. Con- 
trary to the usual custom, however, this unauthorised execution of 
the Duchess—wife and sister—was part of the accusation against the 
Duke and Count Aliffe. They, as well as the elder Cardinal Caraffa, 
were executed in Rome during the reign of Pius IV. Beatrice di 
Tenda, again, widow of Facino Cane, was beheaded by her second 
husband, Gian Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan, on a false accusation 
of having intrigued with young Michele Oranbelli. But then she 
was twenty years older than Gian Maria; and when he had got safe 
possession of her florins and cities, what more did he want with her? 
Stories of this complexion might be multiplied to infinity ; and if 
we go to the polluted source of the Borgias, we come to more intimate 
crimes ‘still. Chastity, modesty, decency, morality, self-respect, as 
we know them, all were disregarded as so much psychological lumber 
unnecessary for the salvation of the soul or the honour of the body. 
The highest names descended to the lowest levels, as when Francesco 
dei Medici married the shameless Bianco Capello, after authorising 
the murder of her husband; adopted a supposititious child as his own; 
murdered the four women concerned in the cheat; but afterwards, for so 
much grace of family truth and conscience, compelled the young man to 
become a Knight of Malta, so that he should have no heirs to dispute 
the succession. The Duchess Bianca began her intrigues for the 
production of another child, when the heir presumptive of the crown, 
Cardinal Ferdinand dei Medici, met his brother (1587) in the ruddy 
autumn months of vintage and harvest at the Villa Poggio at Cajano, 
where the Grand Duke died after a few days’ illness. It was said 
that he died of fever, but report whispered—not below her breath— 
poison. Bianca died immediately after; and when Ferdinand came 
to the throne he “refused her the interment suited to her rank, 
defaced her arms on the public edifices, and for her name and titles in 
official documents substituted the words ‘la pessima Bianca.’” Be- 
tween the Borgias and the Medici there was not much to choose, 
save that the Medici had the better brains, and certain splendid 
artistic and intellectual qualities which partially helped to redeem 
their more sordid sins. And in any case such a man as Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, more showy than sound as he was, ranks as far beyond 
a Cesar Borgia as “Simonetta la Bella” was superior to Lucrezia. 
In spite of the ideal respect paid to the virgin votaries of a Virgin 
Mother, the religious houses were as debauched as the palaces. Sister 
Umilia, and other nuns also, at the convent of S. Chiara, could 
have their intrigues, their children, their convenient murders in com- 
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fortable security—for a time—till the inevitable moment of betrayal 
came. One sister wrote her love-letters in blood as a further proof 
of her abounding passion; and when in the full swing of her bold 
licentiousness, Sister Umilia was painted as St. Ursula, and used 
as a picture proper for holy meditation and reverent example. When 
her day had declined into the night of detection and punishment, 
this picture was banished from the convent; and any nun found 
possessing a copy was excommunicated for the benefit of the rest. 
As Lucrezia Malpigli, Sister Umilia’s story had a certain pathetic 
dignity in its sorrow which excused much if not all that happened. 
Her early love for the man she was not allowed to marry; the suc- 
cessive death of the two brothers Buonvisi, to whom she was 
affianced, and her marriage at last with Lelio, the third; her meeting 
again with her old lover, Massimiliano Arnolfini; the renewal 
at Lucca, when she was a wife, of the love they had plighted at 
Ferrara when she was a maiden; their secret interviews at tke 
poor weavers’ house; their mutual passion, which never went 
beyond the bounds of honour and sentiment; and then the fatal 
murder of Lelio, stabbed by Massimiliano’s bravi when returning 
from church with Lucrezia; her untrue account of the affair, with 
the dramatic incident of the old aunt flinging herself on the bleeding 
body when it was shown to the people in the church of the Servi, 
vowing vengeance against the assassins “ after the old custom of the 
Vocero’’—all these make up the groundwork of a story wherein the 
woman, if not guilty of complicity in the murder of her husband, is 
entitled to all our sympathy, and even our respect. Torture forced 
full confession from a certain foolish talker, Orazio Carli; also from a 
soldier, Vincenzo Coreglia, whom he implicated. Both men accused 
Massimiliano of the murder and exonerated Lucrezia; but she, terri- 
fied at the danger in which she stood, four days after the murder of 
her husband took refuge in the convent of S. Chiara, to which she 
gave a handsome dowry; where she cut her hair; called herself 
“ Madonna Lucretina Malpigli, widow of Lelio Buonvisi;’’ appeared 
as a “ young woman tall and pale, dressed in a nun’s habit, with a 
crown upon her head ;” ‘and was henceforth known as Sister Umilia. 
As a professed nun she was under the care of the Church and safe 
from the State. 

For thirteen years Sister Umilia seems to have lived a decent life 


enough ; but when she was thirty-four years of age a rope-ladder was 
found hanging from the garden-wall of the convent, and the nuns of 
8. Chiara, who had long been suspected of malpractices, were proved 
to be vestals in name only, and Cyprians of a very pronounced kind in 
deed. Without going into details, it is enough to say that inquiry 
brought to light a state of general licentiousness, which recalls the 
revelations made by the Roman slave who had helped the vestals 
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Marcia, A‘milia, and Licina in their orgies. But Marcia, at least, 
was never so bad as Sister Umilia. Giovanbattista Dati, the Pro. 
tector of the convent, an elderly man married to a second wife ; a 
painter, Piero Passari, vulgar and profligate ; Tommaso Samminiati, 
a young nobleman, who seems to have had more real passion for 
Umilia than the rest, were the men involved in these disorders, 
Samminiati, indeed, went so far as to send “a white powder and a 
little phial containing a liquid, both of which he informs Umilia 
are potent poisons, with instructions how to use them, and how to 
get Calidonia””—a nun who had been as dissolute as the others, but 
who had now turned over a new leaf, and who knew too many of 
their secrets for safety——‘“‘ to swallow the ingredients. ‘Then,’ he 
says, ‘if the devil does not help her she will pass from this life in 
half a night’s time, and without the slightest sign of violence,’ ” 
In the end all the guilty creatures came to grief; but after nine 
years’ incarceration, borne with an obstinacy of pride which had in 
it an element of grandeur, Sister Umilia was restored to her liberty 
and privileges as a nun, and history knows her no more. The fate 
of her first lover Massimiliano was more tragic than hers. After 
having wandered about as an outlaw for twenty-two years, in con- 
stant dread of assassination, and having lost all that made life worth 
living, he was caught, and shut up for fourteen years in a dark cell 
without light or air. The poor fellow was crazed—not, like that 
“bold and lovely knight” who “bore upon his shield A burning 
brand,” by the cruel scorn of his lady, but by wrath and shame and 
the strong man’s impotent anguish for the degradation of the woman 
he loved. When he heard of the frantic dissoluteness of the once 
pure maiden, Lucrezia Malpigli of Ferrara, now the wanton harlot 
and nun, Sister Umilia of 8S. Chiara, his reason went, and never 
seems to have fully returned. 

The most dramatic story of all connected with nuns false to their 
vows and themselves is that of “The Lady of Monza,” Virginia 
Maria de Leyva, a professed nun of S. Margherita at Monza, a con- 
vent of the Umiliate, “dedicated to the education of noble girls, in 
which therefore,” says Symonds, from whom or from his authorities 
these stories are taken, “considerable laxity of discipline prevailed.” 
That “therefore” is a text on which one might hang volumes of 
sermons. Virginia had been in a manner compelled to go into a 
convent when deprived of her inheritance by her cousin, and, being 
a lady of the noblest birth and with grand connections, she held 
there a kind of court, and was a person of authority and influence. 
Adjoining the convent were the house and gardens of Gianpaolo 

(1) One of the most useful go-betweens in this intrigue was a priest, a ‘ compliant 
confessor,” who, ‘‘ when the indescribable corruptions of 8. Chiara had been clearly 


proved, calmly remarked that there was no reason to make such a fuss—they were only 
affairs of gentlefolk—cose di gentilhuomini.” 
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Qsio, handsome, young, amorous, and lawless. Virginia, leaning out 
of the window of Sister Candida’s cell, saw him standing in his 
garden, his hands red with the blood of her own bailiff, whom he 
had murdered for reasons not told by the historian. When she saw 
him she cried out: ‘ Is it possible to see anything more beautiful!” 
while Osio apologised for the trifling indiscretion he had committed, and 
offered to serve her even more devotedly than had the dead Molteno. ' 
It was love at first sight with both—with him yielded to and pressed 
home, with her resisted for a brief period, for the respect due to her- 
self as a noble lady and a professed nun. But nature, the sun, and 
the spirit of the age were all too much for her. From passionate 
letters written by him and haughtily resented by her, they came to 
milder terms. His letters ceased to be sensual and audacious, and 
became tender, devoted, and only suggestively passionate. Did not 
the confessor of the convent, Paolo Arrigone, who knew the secrets 
of all hearts and had the pass-key to all temperaments, himself write 
them to help his apt young pupil in his first steps’ Soon the lovers 
came to meetings—at first modest and without harm, seeing that Osio 
was on one side of the bars in the convent parlour and Virginia on 
the other. ‘This too passed into a warmer phase ; and together with 
the natural arts of seduction in kisses and caresses, Osio added those 
of superstition, making Virginia take into her mouth a white load- 
stone which Arrigone had blessed (!), and which was to act as a charm, 

(1) It is impossible not to contrast this graphic account with the differently coloured 
parallel of James I. of Scotland, when he first sees Lady Jane Beaufort in the ‘‘ garden 
fair” by the ‘‘touris wall,”’ and celebrates her in the sweet and tender verse of his 
Quair. For the glowing splendour and luscious loveliness of Italy we have ‘the 
mallé greene twistis,’”’ where the “little sweeté nightingale” sang so “loud and clear 
the hymnes consecrate, Of lovis use, now soft now loud among.’”’ For the handsome 
young man, whose beauty plucks that sudden cry from Virginia, we have the picture 

of the noble lady with her golden hair and rich attire 

‘In fretwise couched with pearlis white, 
And greaté balas lemyng as the fire, 
With many an amerant and faire sapphire, 
And on her head a chaplet fresh of hue, 
Of plumys parted red and white and blue.” 

For an assassin, his hands red with blood, his cheek flushed with passion, his lawless 
passions rampant and raging like unbitted horses, we have that beautiful description 
of outward comeliness and inward sweetness 

“Tn her was youth, beauty with humble port, 
Bounty, richess, and womanly feature ; 
(God better wote than my pen can report), 
Wisdom, largéss, estate, and cunning sure, 
In word, in deed, in shape, in countenance, 
That nature might no more her childe avance.” 

These two pictures of a like occurrence touch the two poles of Love, and are in them- 
selves the Libertina and Urania of old time. Compare, too, the account of how John 
Harrington first saw Isabella Markham when “ she stood by the Princess's window in 
goodly attire and talked to divers in the courtyard.’? What the colder north loses in 
colour it gains in substance; and perhaps Love in the long run goes farther and more 


steadily than Desire, and Urania distances Libertina. 
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like one of the old philtres. The thing ran its usual course, saye 
that indeed the poor girl resisted as long as she was able. At last 
she was overpowered by all the temptations placed in her way by 
nuns themselves fallen and prostituted, and therefore eager to bring 

unother to their own level, and by Arrigone, who had even mor 

influence than they. For several years this intrigue went on in 

security—in such security indeed, that once, when Osio had got 

into some trouble with the authorities and had to disappear, the nuns 

hid him in their rooms for fifteen days. One most pathetic incident 

is recorded. Virginia had a still-born child; when “ she sold all the 

silver she possessed and sent a votive tablet to our Lady of Loreto, 

on which she had portrayed a nun and baby, kneeling and weeping.” 

What a sigh of impotent anguish is here! What a vain endeavour 

after repentance and rehabilitation—‘“ imploring our Lady,”’ as she 

says, ‘for the grace of liberation from this passion ’’—and implor- 

ing in vain! A second child was born alive ; it was named Francesca, 

was often at the convent, and was acknowledged and legitimised }y 

Osio. 

But now came the end of all things, as it ever did come in 
these intrigues. Virginia’s waiting-maid Caterina, who, with many 
others, knew too much for the lovers’ safety, having offended her 
mistress was by her shut up in a kind of conventual prison, as one 
to be punished who ought to have been feared. Caterina threatened to 
bring the whole affair to light on the approaching visit of Monsignor 
Barca, the inspector of the convent; and, to be beforehand with her, 
Virginia, her four accomplices and companions—Ottavia, Benedetta, 
Silvia, and Candida, followed by Osio—came at midnight into the 
girl’s room while a thunderstorm was raging outside. Osio carried 
a heavy instrument of wood and iron, called piede di bicocca, with 
which he smashed Caterina’s skull at a single blow. The corpse was 
then taken into the convent fowl-house; the next night he and 
Benedetta carried it into his own house, where he cut off the head, 
which he flung into an empty well at Velate, and hid the body in his 
own cellar. Before this a druggist, one Reinaro Soncini, who had 
forgotten the old proverb which says the close mouth and open eye 
does no harm to any one—“ Bocca chiusa e occhio aperto, Non fe’ 
mai nessun deserto ’’—and who had talked more freely than discreetly, 
had been assassinated by one of Osio’s men. And now this disap- 
pearance of the attendant Caterina, just before the important visita- 
tion of Monsignor Barca, together with the damning proofs of the 
little Francesca’s existence, made suspicion too strong and inquiry 
too urgent for the criminals to face. Virginia was taken from the 
convent, but Ottavia and Benedetta, who had been more immediately 
concerned in Osio’s crimes, remained. He felt the necessity of 
removing them before they could be questioned, and they gladly 
consented to be helped by him out of the territory of Monza into that of 
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Bergamo. In a Bergamasque nunnery they would be safe, Accord- 
ingly, on the night of Thursday, November 30, 1607, Osio broke 


down so much of the convent wall as allowed the two nuns to creep 
through. And then began the midnight journey which for dramatic 
horror surely surpasses any experienced by mortal man or woman. 
The murderer and his two accomplices “ prowled aleng the city wall 
of Monza till they found a breach wide enough for exit. Afterwards 
they took a path beside the river Lambro, and stopped for awhile at 
the church of the Madonna delle Grazie,” where the women said the 
“Salve Regina ” 
conduct. Soon after, still walking by the riverside, Ottavia fell or 
was pushed in by Osio. As she struggled to get out, he took his 
harquebuse and brutally struck her on the head and hands. Feigning 
death, she let herself be carried down the stream to a place where 


seven times, and prayed the Virgin for her safe 


she managed to crawl out. Some peasants passing by, of whom she 
asked help, refused to befriend her, terrified by her dress, which 
showed that she was a nun of 8. Margherita; but they gave her « 
staff to lean on, and she got back to the church of the Grazie by dawn. 
There she was found, wounded and scarce alive, and, making a 
frank confession of all her sins and the sins of others, she soon 
after died. 

It was now Benedetta’s turn. After a walk of some five or six 
miles, she and Osio came to an uninhabited house, where Osio shut 
her up in an empty room with a stone bench. She was kept there all 
Friday—Osio bringing her bread, cheese, and wine, which she was 
afraid to touch lest they should be poisoned. In the dark of the even- 
ing he appeared again, and grimly told her to start at once with him. 
After walking about three miles they came to a dry well, down which 
Osio threw her, flinging a big stone after her, which broke her right 
leg. She had already hurt her left side in the fall. Like her com- 
panion Ottavia, she feigned death, lying quite still and silent with- 
out moaning, protecting her head as best she could with stones, hoping 
that Osio would believe her dead and so would leave her. From 
Friday night to Sunday morning she lay in this Golgotha strewn 
with bones, among which was a human skull. This was Caterina’s 
head, ‘whom Benedetta herself had helped to murder, and which 
Osio had thrown there.’’ Where in fiction can we find such a ghastly 
act of retribution—such a terrible moment of reckoning with Nemesis ¥ 
She was rescued on the Sunday morning by the church-goers who 
heard her call out for help; taken to the house of a Samaritan, one 
Signor Alberico degli Alberici, the only one who darcd to receive her; 
and attended by the same doctor who had attended Ottavia in the 
convent of 8S. Orsola, where she was now dying. Eventually Bene- 
detta recovered ; and, after full confession, was condemned to lifelong 
imprisonment in her old convent. 

Of the rest, Arrigone was condemned to two years a’ the galleys, 
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and perpetual banishment from Monza; Osio, absent, was “ con. 
demned to death on the gibbet; his goods were confiscated to the 
State, and his house in Monza was destroyed, and a pillar of infamy 
recording his crimes was erected on its site.” He was outlawed, 4 
price was put on his head, and the power of freeing four murderers 
from justice was added to the inducement of taking him alive. Half 
the money and the grace of two bandits were offered if he should be 
delivered to the authorities dead. After wandering about for some 
years like Massimiliano, he came back to Monza and took refuge 
with a friend. “That friend betrayed him, had his throat cut in a 
cellar, and exposed his head upon the public market-place.” Virginia 
was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment in the Milanese convent of 
S. Valeria. She was placed in the same kind of airless, lightless den 
as that to which the Lucchese murderer had been condemned. But 
after some years of this slow torture she was taken out, given a 
better chamber, and supplied by Cardinal Borromeo with such things 
as belonged to her station and her now high reputation for sanctity. 
She lived to be described as “a bent old woman, tall of stature, 
dried and fleshless, but venerable in her aspect, whom no one could 
believe to have been once a charming and immodest beauty.” 

It is pleasant to turn from these dark pages, red with blood and 
stained with crime, to the sweet and emphatically moonlight- 
coloured story of Ginevra Almieri, which happened in Florence in 
the ages long ago. At least, so says tradition, which also still shows 
the house where— 

** Wild, pale, and wonder-stricken, even as one 
Who staggers forth into the air and sun, 
From the dark chamber of a mortal fever, 
Bewildered and incapable, and ever 
Fancying strange comments in her dizzy brain 
Of usual shapes, till the familiar frain 
Of objects and of persons passed like things 
Strange as a dreamer’s mad imaginings—” 


Ginevra, not turning from the “nuptial altar,” but escaping from 
something even grimmer and more desperate, sank down before the 
door, asking not in vain for the succour thrice already denied her. 
Married to Francesco degli Agolanti, the one of her two lovers who 
loved her least, Ginevra was buried alive during a trance or collapse 
which looked like death. Waking up to consciousness in the moon- 
light, she freed herself from her grave-clothes and crawled to the 
house of her husband for shelter. He, sorrowful for her death as he 
was, refused to believe that this pale revenante, crying at his door, 
was his living wife, and superstitiously denied her admittance ‘So 
did her mother; so did her uncle. Then, nearly dying in good 
earnest, she betook her to the house of her other and truer lover, 
Antonio di Rondinelli, and sank fainting on the threshold after she 
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had cried aloud for help. And Rondinelli, enlightened by love, 
recognized her voice,’ took her in, warmed, fed, comforted her, 
and eventually married her as by right. The bishop consented to 
the divorce as having been made by death, and to the remarriage as 
having been consecrated by love; and faith gained what fear had 


lost. 

Lifted out of the baser category we see the pure and fervid love of 
the poet Sannazzaro for the beautiful and noble maiden Carmosina 
Bonifacia, who died when he was in France, whither he had gone to 
cure himself of his fatal passion. Je replaced her by another of 
the same kind, Cassandra Marchesa, with whom his relations continued 
into the close friendship of old age. Not to speak of the well-worn 
loves of Dante and Beatrice, Petrarch and Law, Tasso and Leonora 
d’Este, how full of beauty is the picture ot Ariosto’s lady, Ales- 
sandra Benucci, wife of Tito Strozzi, ‘‘ whom he admired as wife and 
married as widow.” ‘It was on St. John’s day, in the year 1515, 
that he saw her at Florence, among the gay crowd of the midsummer 
festival. She was dressed in black silk, embroidered with two vines, 
her golden hair twisted into heavy braids, and her forehead over- 
shadowed with a jewelled laurel leaf.” But space would fail to 
record all the beautiful loves or dramatic pictures made for us in 
this most fascinating of all historical epochs. 

Certain splendid names of noble women are consecrated in Italian 
history—names which shine like stars in the dark heaven of night. 
But, morally beautiful as these women were, they made no permanent 
impression on their age, and can claim no enduring glory. They 
shone brightly for a season and then they set. Nor, for all their own 
personal purity, did they judge harshly of impurity in others, nor 
show it the cold front of displeasure. Such women as Eleanora 
Gonzaga, the Duchess d’ Urbino, that model of the ‘dame de société ”’ 
—Veronica Gambara, and her friend, the pure and noble Vittoria 
Colonna—progressive in thought, blameless in conduct, intellectual 
themselves and appreciating intellect in others, gathered around 
them the best men of the time. But what can we say of their moral 
standpoint, judging from our own, when we find Pietro Aretino, of 
whom no man speaks without loathing, for reasons better imagined 
than expressed, the friendly correspondent of that blameless mourner 
whose whole after life was dedicated to the memory of her one dear 
love, to religion, and to lofty aspirations’ Isabella Gonzaga again, 
who went to Ferrara to assist at Lucrezia Borgia’s marriage with 

(1) ** Oh, sooner shall the rose of May, 
Mistake her own sweet nightingale, 
And to some meaner minstrel’s lay, 
Open her bosom’s glowing veil, 
Than Love shall ever doubt a tone, 


” 


A breath of the beloved one ! 
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Alfonso d’Este—*“ una donna di un sentire cosi nobile che fa contrasto 
singolare con quello prevalente a suoi tempi ’’—she did not object to 
lend the lustre of her pure presence to grace the nuptials of 4 
woman, about whom such nameless horrors had been said as all the 
world had heard of Roderigo’s daughter and Cesar’s sister. And 
Bandello, the author of certain untranslatable norelle, was the tutor and 
platonic lover of Lucrezia Gonzaga, who might have blushed behind 
her fan but who did not think his literature over-bold. So that the 
higher moral tone and purer feeling so constantly claimed for 
women, gud women, does not seem to have been very evident in 
these lovely, virtuous, and accomplished Italians in their dealings 


with the notoriously vicious of the other sex. Fortunately 


they had no direct political influence. The one act of historic 
importance which women arranged and carried out was the famous 
Paix des dames, made by Louise, Duchess of Angouléme and Mar. 
garet, Duchess Dowager of Savoy—neither, however, a pure Italian. 
This peace is perhaps one of the most signal proofs of the evil that 
results from the active interference of women in politics to be found 
in the whole history of Italy. We may be glad that their influence 
was confined to love and individuals, and that the fate of nations 
did not lie in their long, white, perfumed hands. Nor again, though 
in some schools they were educated with men and like to men; 
though a few names of learned professors, the sweet girl gra- 
duates of their day, are still preserved; though they counted 
among them fifty authoresses—called ‘ viragoes,”—for honour not 
disesteem ; though to many, Greek was as a mother-tongue, and 
dialectics an easy exercise of wit; in spite of all this they did 
nothing that has helped on the cause of women’s true emancipation 
or proved more than the non-staying power of the sex. At Bologna, 
where anatomy was first taught as a science, and where so many cen- 
turies after, Galvani enriched the human race and made his own name 
immortal, Novella d’Andrea lectured to the students from behind a 
curtain, that she might not distract them by her beauty. There were 
others of temporary note and more than average ability, as Laura 
Bassi, who in later times taught mathematics and physics in the 
University ; but in spite of these brilliant exceptions women were 
not abreast of men intellectually nor in advance of them morally. 
These Ages of Faith were emphatically ages of dissimulation and 
debauchery, of superstition and immorality. ‘Si non caste tamen 
caute ”’ was the eleventh commandment then ; is it not the eleventh 
commandment still with respect to morals? ‘“ Foris ut moris, intus 
ut libet ’’ was the converse doctrine for thought and speculation. 
Think and be what you will, with your doors shut close, and no one 
to spy upon you or betray you; but conform to the common usages 
when in the world, and be profligate rather than a reformer. This 
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last sentiment clings close to the Italian mind yet. No name is so 
dreaded as that of a reformer, and no wisdom so prized as that of 
outward conformity. ‘“‘Foris ut moris,” whatever the private 
belief, now as in the days when no one dared to wander out 
of the high road under pain of the penalty which Arnold of Brescia, 
Savonarola, and, in a milder form, Galileo underwent. It was better 
to help on the Jesuits and the Inquisition than to speculate with 
Abelard or doubt with Erasmus ; to believe in witches and witchcraft 
than in the teaching of science or the laws of nature, even as then 
known ; to trust to the poisoned daggers of the bravi than to the 
decrees of justice in high places; to think that plagues and sickness 
came by the direct agency of evil spirits rather than by man-made 
removable causes; to accept all that was taught by the Church, 
however monstrous and against common sense, than to question the 
infallibility of Popes like Borgia and his kind ;—it was better to shut 
the eyes to the corruptions of Church, State, Society than to open 
them on the scaffold or be tortured in the cells. There was always 
something to live for—art, poetry, laughter, love and kisses. Archi- 
tects who despoiled the noble temples and palaces of the dead and 
eternally damned heathen to adorn the churches and palaces of good 
Christians ; painters who drew Madonnas on their knees and mar- 
tyrdoms from the life; poets who did their best to make obscenity 
lovely and indecency enticing; grand sights and shows, festas and 
gala days; beauty in splendour and perfectness of form and colour, 
left as the model for all time ;—all this was better in those days than 
the prosaic qualities of scientific exactness and utilitarian calculation, 
by which picturesque superstitions are at a discount, and the doctrine 
that the many are made for the few is slowly dying out. A modern 
Machiavelli would be an impossibility. His cynical lessons in state- 
craft would gain him obloquy, not renown. The proverb which was 
to him concrete wisdom : “‘ When our enemy is in the water breast- 
high, we must reach out our hand and help him out of danger, but 
when he is up to the chin set our foot on him and drown him out- 
right,’’ would cause a shudder of horror among the pitiful and con- 
scientious ; and his Be/fegor, which had so much renown in its day, 
would be anathema maranatha to our respectable married folk. But 
marriage was no honourable estate to Machiavelli. On the contrary, 
he preached the doctrine that hell itself was to be preferred to wedlock. 
The devil, when he hears the noise made by his approaching wife, 
beats a hasty retreat—“ tornandosene per sempre all’ Inferno, dove 
fece fede dei pericoli e dei guai del matrimonio.” Machiavelli’s Mandra- 
gola, too, say they who have read it, is full of indecency, and truly 


the bare outline of the story is strong enough for most digestions. 

But Leo X. witnessed its production, and applauded with the best. 
Very different from this is that charming little book by Pandolfini, 
VOL. XLIII. N.S. T 
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La Famiglia, the Italian reproduction of the Greek Ischomachys, 
Nothing can be sweeter, nothing purer, than the description of how 
he takes his young wife, after a few days’ reassurance and soothing 
in the house, shows her his goods and gives them up to her care, 
After going over the inventory they kneel together before the shrine 
of our Lady, and pray God to give them grace to make good use 
of those possessions which His beneficence has bestowed on them; 
also they pray with devout minds that He will give them grace to 
live long years together in joy and concord, and that they may 
have many male children. Like Ischomachus too, the husband warns 
his wife against painting her face, and adjures her never to wish to 
love another man. He puts this last clause in simpler and plainer 
language, and with more directness of intention than our translation. 
Yet even Pandolfini can say :— 


‘*E troppo mi dispiacciono aleuni mariti che si consigliano colle mogli, né 
sanno serbarsi nel petto aleuno segreto. Pazzi che stimano lo ’ngegno femmi- 
nile o essere nelle femmine alcuna prudenza o buono consiglio! Matti se 
credono la moglie ne’ fatti del marito essere pit taciturna ch’ eglino medesimi! 
Oh stolti mariti, quando cianciando con una femmina non yi rammentate che 
ogni cosa possono le femmine eccetto che tacere! E perd guardate, che mai 
alcuno vostro segreto venga a notizia delle donne. Non perché io non 


conoscessi lu mia amarevole e discreta, ma sempre estimai pit sicuro ch’ ella 


non mi potesse nuocere che ella non yolesse.”’ 


Different again from this moral and astute bourgeois was the 
Perfect Courtier according to Castiglione, “one of the finest wits 
in Italy, the incomparable Balthasar.” Castiglione was attached 
to the court of that noble Gonzaga, the Duchess d’ Urbino, whom he 
says no one “approached, but was immediately affected with 
secret pleasure, and it seemed as if her presence had some power- 
ful majesty, for surely never were stricter ties of love and cordial 
friendship between brothers than with us.’ The Duke Guido- 
baldo da Montefeltro was a cripple, sweet-tempered, courteous, 
learned. He went early to bed, and then the real evening began. 
The company assembled in the apartments of the Duchess, where she 
and Emilia Pia—‘a lady of so lively wit and judgment that sh 
seemed to govern the whole company ”—presided over the conversa- 
tions, which were generally on some recondite and subtle love ques- 
tion, involving a compliment to the Duchess more or less direct. 
But Castiglione’s great feat was his description of the Perfect Cour- 
tier, who must first of all be well born and of good family, as an 
incentive to true nobility, “for it is less dishonour for one not born 


a gentleman to fail in virtuous and gallant actions than for a gentle- 
man who, by swerving from the steps of his ancestors, stains the 
name and honour of the family, and does not only not get {more | but 
loses what is already acquired.” His profession must be that of arms, 
and he must be careful not to lose his character for courage. ‘“ How- 
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ever, I would not have him to show his bravery in blustering expres- 
sions and brag that he is wedded to his sword, and menace with big 
and haughty looks. . . . For to be a man of courage it is not 
necessary to be a braggadocio, as one who refused to dance or 
go to concerts with a lady, he saying these trifles were not in his 
profession. She asked him ‘ What is your profession, sir?’ 
‘To fight, madam,’ said he with as grave a countenance as you 
could desire. ‘Why, then,’ said she, ‘since you are not now 
on the field of battle, [ think you would do well to be oiled and 
husg up in an armoury with other warlike implements, that 
you may not grow more rusty than you are!’ One of the same 
kind once, run through the thigh, said he only took it for the 
bite of a fly ; and one had no mirror in his room, for when he was 
angry he looked so terrible he was afraid to see himself in the glass, 
for fear of being frighted.”” The Perfect Courtier must be hand- 
some in face and person. On which said Messer Bernardo di Bibiena, 
his own face would do well enough, but he was doubtful of his per- 
son, specially of his legs, which (more Italiano) were not so well 
shaped as he would have had them. He is not to be “so soft and 
effeminate as many artfully procure, who do not only cut their hair and 
set their eyebrows, but use their paints and slipslops like the most 
wanton and lewd women of the town.” He must not be like those 
who have their limbs “so loose and tender as if they were ready to 
drop one from another, and their words so soft and languishing as if 
they were that instant giving up the ghost’’—in short, the modern 
masher antedated. Nor is he to be too big and burly, but rather a 
light-weight—a perfect horseman and an accomplished athlete ; able 
to swim, to leap, to cast the stone, to play tennis, to vault, to ride at 
the ring, to tilt, to lunge, to dance, to rally. He is not to be negligent 
in bearing, letting his cloak fall and his slippers off his feet when 
dancing, and not stopping to pick up either; nor yet so precise as to 
carry his head stiff and upright for fear of ruffling his hair; nor to 
have a mirror in his hat; nor a servant at his heels with a brush and 
blacking-pot. He must paint, sing and have all manner of accom- 
plishments. He must be without affectation, full of love and as full 
of discretion. Our own Etherege summarises the longer description 
of Castiglione when he says: “A gentleman ought to dress well, 
dance well, fence well, have a talent for love-letters, a pleasant voice 
ina room, to be always very amorous, sufficiently discreet, but not 
too constant.” In spite of its wordiness, and certain archaic 
touches in the setting, Castiglione’s perfect courtier remains to this 
day the exact description of a thorough gentleman—in no wise a 
hero, a saint or a reformer, but simply man of taste and good breed- 
ing, such as would make him the favourite of women and the delight 
of society. 
T2 
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We do not always remember the many debts we owe to Italy. 
Art, learning, beauty, refinement, as we have them, came from her, 
this lovely daughter of the gods, who, first of all European nations, 
woke from the stupor of the Dark Ages into the light and life of th 
Renaissance. If the Church had not conquered the State, or if 
Henry had never gone to Canossa, the world would have profited yet 
more ; but the triple tiara was able to extinguish a purer and brighte 
light than the one she now fostered and now simply suffered to shine, 
and truth and knowledge have languished in proportion to the vigour 
with which art and beauty have flourished. In the brightest days, too, 
of the Renaissance—the most fervid of the Ages of Faith—morality 
was less respected than manners ; good breeding was of more account 
than chastity, truthfulness, sincerity, fidelity; women were thi 
prizes for which men fought ; and men were the counters with which 
women played when they threw dice with fortune and the devil and 
staked their lives on the issue. Love, with its ever-present shadow, 
jealousy, deepening into hate, was the omnipotent passion of the time, 
though personal ambition was also a mighty agent; and privat 
assassination was the short cut which settled all differences. Her 
and there some pure and blameless lives of cloistered saint and 
coroneted lady show like lilies among the dark flowers of the niglit- 
shade—like golden grapes against flame-coloured poison-berries. 
But for the most part the women are not a whit purer than tl 
men—how should they be ’—and neither the matron’s girdle nor 
the nun’s scapulary could restrain passions hot as the sun which 
gave them birth—deadly as the plague by which they were scourged. 
The Renaissance, or more broadly speaking, the Middle Ages, mad 
a time of the most intense and fervid vitality that the world has ever 
seen, surpassing in its ardour, its swirl and swing, that loveliest 
epoch of Athenian history, when Pericles was the ruler of men and 
Aspasia the model of a beautiful womanhood. For that Athenian 
day had a dignity, a calmness, a nobility of self-respect wanting to 
the Italian; and even the hetaira were less shameless than such 
women as Giulia Bella and Bianca Capello; while of adulterous 
wives, how many do we find in Grecian records ?—about as many as 
there were chaste in the Italian. It could not be otherwise. In that 
fiery furnace of passionate hopes and more passionate desires, of political 
turmoil and speculative unrest, of picturesque crimes and poctized 
sensuality, we cannot expect that womanly virtue should be the sole 
jewel left unconsumed, or that the weaker half of the race should 
prove of more valiant morals than the stronger. We must take 
things as we find them—the good with its attendant evil. Only in 
Utopia may we look for worts without weeds, and corn-lands with 
never a tare to dispute the ground and lessen the harvest. 


EK. Lynn Linton. 





“THE WAYS OF ORTHODOX CRITICS.” 


Eicut years ago, in the Fortnightly Review for September, 1880, 
Mr. Grant Allen published an article entitled “The Ways of 
Orthodox Critics.” In this he exposed the doings of the Rev. T. P. 
Kirkman, the Rey. Professor T. R. Dirks, Professor St. George 
Mivart, and Dr. Elam, mainly with reference to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 


metaphysical and psychological doctrines. Unfortunately Mr. Grant 


Allen has been forced by ill-health to go to Algiers: were he here, he 
might supplement his trenchant article: finding that there were other 
orthodox critics who adopt similar ways. I refer more particularly 
toMr. W.S. Lilly and the Rey. J. Llewellyn Davies. In the absence 
of Mr. Grant Allen perhaps you will allow me to undertake the task 
of rectifying sundry statements made by these gentlemen in your 
last number: my qualification for doing so being that I have made 
Indexes to all Mr. Spencer’s books, and am therefore specially familiar 
with their contents. 


Of these two papers let me take first the least blameworthy. 
Doubtless Mr. Davies has written in perfect good faith, but some- 
thing more than good faith is requisite in the treatment of an 
antagonist. He says Mr. Spencer thinks that :— 


“It is through the contemplation of these forces [the forces inherent in 
humanity) that our morality will be formed and nourished.” (P. 130.) 


Where does Mr. Davies find this either asserted or implied by Mr. 
Spencer? Everywhere action with accompanying emotional exercise 
he regards as the cause of moral modification: not intellectual con- 
templation of anything. That this is so we may plainly see from 
the following sentences :— 


‘‘the moral sentiments [are] generated in civilized men by daily contact 
with social conditions and gradual adaptation to them.” (7'he Data of Ethics, 
§ 62.) 

“the great and immediate benefits brought by the approval of fellow-savages, 
and the serious evils following their anger and contempt, are experiences which 
foster this ego-altruistic sentiment [ sociality | into predominance.” (Principles 
of Sociology, § 38. ) 


Mr Davies goes on to say that :— 


“We shall cherish our bodily health, not only for the most obvious reason, 
but also because those who are in good health are in good spirits, and those 
who are in good spirits can make themselves agreeable to their neighbours, 
and their neighbours will in return make themselves agreeable to them.” 
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Why does Mr. Davies here omit the fact that one of the reasons 
assigned for self-regard is the maintenance of the ability to do duties 
towards others? Mr. Spencer points out that on adequate egoism 
depends the ability of the mother to care for her offspring, of the 
father to provide for the family, and of both to avoid inflicting on 
others those penalties which their incapacities would entail. (Zhe Data 
of Ethics, § 72.) 

No one would suspect from Mr. Davies’s account the importance 
attaching to altruism in Mr. Spencer’s Ethics, and shown by such 
passages as the following :— 











‘*Tf we define altruism as being all action which, in the normal course of 
things, benefits others instead of benefiting self, then, from the dawn of life, 
altruism has been no less essential than egoism.” (Zhe Data of Ethics, § 75. 

‘‘the one truth to be observed and carried with us, is that there gradually 
evolves with the evolution of a higher life, an organic altruism, which, in 
relation to a certain limited class of other beings, works to the effect of making 
what we call self-sacrifice not a sacrifice in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but an act which brings more pleasure than pain.” (Jbid., p. 292.) 

Mr. Spencer’s belief, that the moralisation of men will be effected 
by natural agencies, is regarded by Mr. Davies as an “ innocent 
illusion.” It might have been as well had he taken account of the 
half-dozen uncivilized, but peaceful, tribes, named by Mr. Spencer, 
who have the so-called Christian virtues in much higher degrees 
than so-called Christians, including the Wood-Veddahs, who :— 

‘think it perfectly inconceivable that any person should ever take that 
which does not belong to him, or strike his fellow, or say anything that is 


untrue.” The Man versus The State, p. 98.) 


An Irishman, who was boasting of Irish eloquence as compared with 
English, was disgusted on being told that it is comparatively easy to 
be eloquent when you are not particular about the truth of your 
statements. The Spectator characterizes Mr. W. 8. Lilly’s article as 
eloquent. Perhaps if Mr. Lilly had taken care to verify all he said 
and implied, the characterization would have been less obviously 
appropriate. One single page of Mr. Lilly’s article—page 79—is 
made up of little else than implied perversions of fact. It contains 
a number of propositions, of which Mr. Lilly says :— 

‘Tt appears to me of the utmost importance to insist upon these truths at 
the present day, when there is so strong and so growing a tendency in the 


popular mind to believe that virtue and duty, justice and injustice, are mere 
matters of convention.” 


These truths are set forth for the special benefit of what Mr. Lilly 
calls a “sect of physicists.” And of this sect Mr. Spencer is named 
by him as the typical representative. Now these truths are truths 
which Mr. Spencer set forth a generation before Mr. Lilly was heard 
of in the world of letters, and which have been insisted upon by him 
time after time since then. 
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One of the first sentences on this wonderful page of perversions 
is that :— 


“The law of nature is an expression of the nature of things in their ethical 
relations.” 


Now, in Mr. Spencer’s letter to J. 8S. Mill, published in Professor 
Bain’s Moral Science, and now familiarly known, we read :— 


‘‘ But the view for which I contend is, that Morality properly so called—the 
science of right conduct--has for its object to determine how and why certain 
modes of conduct are detrimental, and certain other modes beneficial. These 
good and bad results cannot be accidental, but must be necessary consequences 
of the constitution of things; and I conceive it to be the business of moral 
science to deduce, from the laws of life and the conditions of existence, what 
kinds of action necessarily tend to produce happiness, and what kinds to produce 
unhappiness. Having done this, its deductions are to be recognized as laws of 
conduct; and are to be conformed to irrespective of a direct estimation of 
happiness or misery.” (VP. 721.) 


In the next sentence Mr. Lilly states that :— 


“The natural rights of man haye an ideal—which means most real—value, 
as showing the goal to which society in unison with individual efforts should 


tend.” 


That this is a truth not altogether new and peculiar to Mr. Lilly, 
we shall see on referring to Mr. Spencer’s Social Statics, published 
originally in 1850. 


“A geometrician requires that the straight lines with which he deals shall 
be veritably straight; and that his circles, and ellipses, and parabolas shall 
agree with precise definitions . . . . . So likewise is it with the philosophical 
moralist. Iie treats solely of the straight [ideal] man. ... shows in what rela- 
tionship he stands to other straight ideal} men ; shows how community of 
straight [ideal ] men is constituted.” Social Staties, chap. 1. § 3.) 


The foregoing is again borne out in a more recent work :— 


“it is a necessary implication that there exists an ideal code of conduct for- 
mulating the behaviour of the completely adapted man in the completely 
evolved society.” ‘The Data of Ethics, p. 275.) 

‘we must consider the ideal man as existing in the ideal social state. On 
the evolution-hypothesis, the two presuppose one another; and only when 
they co-exist, can there exist that ideal conduct which Absolute Ethics has to 
formulate.’ (bid. § 106.) 


The importance Mr. Spencer attaches to this ethical ideal was shown 
in an essay on Prison Ethics, published in the British Quarterly 


Review in July, 1860, in which he says :— 


** yet we must ever bear in mind what is abstractedly best ; so that the changes 
we make may be towards it, and not away from it.” (Hssays, vol. ii. p. 211.) 


And also more recently in the The Man versus The State :— 


“an ideal, far in advance of practicability though it may be, is always 
needful for right guidance.” (P. 112.) 
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The truth enunciated by Mr. Lilly, that :— 


‘* A right is the one possession of the individual, with which, in virtue of the 
moral law, no power outside him can interfere.” 


He will find strongly emphasised in Social Statics, which is indeed 
an amplification of the doctrine that men’s rights, derived from their 
mutually-limited freedom, are sacred. Out of many passages repro- 
bating government aggression on men’s rights one is :— 

“The taking from men property beyond what is needful for the better 


securing of their rights, we have seen to be an infringement of their rights.” 
(Social Statics, chap. xxvii. § 1.) 


Indeed, we may say that, the State is even represented as criminal if 
it infringes individual rights. 

Mr. Lilly next says that “The office of positive law is to guard 
those rights.” Is there anything akin to this in Socia/ Statics? 
There is, for Mr. Spencer says :— 


‘**the duty of the state is—to protect—to enforce the law of equal freedom ; 
to maintain men’s rights, or, as we commonly express it—to administer justice.” 
(Social Statics, chap. xxi. § 2.) 


Mr. Lilly goes on to say that :— 


‘* Positive law is the rule of reciprocal liberty, the guardian of the natural 
rights of the individual, which are the rule of his liberty.” 


Turning once more to Mr. Spencer’s writing we meet with kindred 
statements :— 


‘* we find that individual life and social life both imply maintenance of the 
natural relation between efforts and benefits ; we also find that this natural rela- 
tion, recognized before Government existed, has been all along asserting and 
re-asserting itself, and obtaining better recognition in codes of law and systems 
of ethics.” (The Man versus The State, p. 103.) 

“So that utility, not as empirically estimated but as rationally determined, 
enjoins this maintenance of individual rights; and, byimplication, negatives 
any course which traverses them.” (Jbid., p. 105.) 


Again, Mr. Lilly says :— 


‘“* The idea of personality is limited by the idea of solidarity. In the true 
social theory these ideas are reconciled, not abolished.” 


That this “true social theory ” has been in existence for some con- 
siderable time we may gather from the following :— 


‘*The ultimate man will be one whose private requirements coincide with 
public ones. He will be that manner of man, who, in spontaneously fulfilling 
his own nature, incidentally performs the functions of a social unit; and yet 
is only enabled so to fulfil his own nature, by all others doing the like.” (Social 
Statics, chap. xxx. § 13.) 

‘**Thus the sociological view of Ethics supplements the physical, the biolo- 
gical, and psychological views, by disclosing those conditicns under which 
alone associated activities can be so carried on, that the complete living of each 
consists with, and conduces to, the complete living of all. . . . the highest life 
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being reached only when, besides helping to complete one another’s lives by 
spocified reciprocities of aid, men otherwise help to complete one another's 
lives.” (The Data of Ethics, S 55.) 

What can we think of Mr. Lilly when he says that “ society, like 
the individual, is an organism, not a machine”? For he here adopts 
one of the “ uncouth shibboleths ” 
reprobates. We may see this from Mr. Spencer’s first work :— 


of the “sect of physicists’ he 


‘This union of many men into one community—this increasing mutual 
dependence of units which were originally independent—this gradual segrega - 
tion of citizens into separate bodies, with reciprocally subservient functions—this 
formation of a whole, consisting of numerous essential parts—this growth of an 
organism, of which one portion cannot be injured without the rest feeling 
“.” &e., &e. (Soc ial Statics, chap. Xxx. § 16.) 

A few years later this same truth was elaborated in an essay entitled 
“The Social Organism,” published in the Westminster Review for 
January, 1860; and still later, it was further elaborated, in Part I] 
of The Principles of Sociology. Tndeed in Mr. Spencer’s writings 
alone has this truth been given a rational form. 

Mr. Lilly goes on to say :— 


‘* Hence we may accept Kant’s definition of freedom, ‘the rights of the indi- 
vidual so fur as they do not conflict with the rights of other individuals.’ ” 


Now the whole of Social Statics is based upon a principle which 
is the same so far as the mutual limitation is concerned, but it has a 
significant difference greatly, as some will think, to its advantage. 
Kant leaves open the question, what are rights? The very question 
to be decided. Mr. Spencer derives the rights from the mutually- 
limited freedom. 


‘* Liberty of action being the first essential to exercise of faculties, and there- 
fore the first essential to happiness ; and the liberty of each limited by the like 
liberty of all, being the form which this first essential assumes when applied 
to many instead of one, it follows that this liberty of each, limited by the like 
liberty of all, is the rule in conformity with which society must be organized.”’ 
(Social Statics, chap. iv. § 8.) 


Once more, Mr. Lilly says :— 


‘‘With this proviso it must be maintained that man is naturally free ; 
that he has a natural right to the normal development and exercise of his 
various faculties, and therefore that he bas a right to the means necessary to 
their development.” 


Already, in the above quotation, this is asserted by Mr. Spencer, 
and there are other assertions of it, for instance :— 


‘There exists inman... . a feeling that leads him to claim as great a 
share of natural privilege as is claimed by others—a feeling that leads him to 
repel anything like an encroachment upon what he thinks his sphere of 
original freedom.”’ (Social Statics, chap. v. § 2.) 

‘* Primitive peoples of various types show us that before governments exist, 
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immemorial customs recognize private claims and justify maintenance of 
them.” (The Man versus The State, p. 102.) 

Thus we find that the nine successive propositions set forth on p. 79 
of Mr. Lilly’s article are paralleled by propositions in Mr. Spencer’s 
writings. 


Finally, as already intimated, after enunciating these propositions, 
long ago enunciated by Mr. Spencer, Mr. Lilly says he thinks it “of 
the utmost importance to insist upon these truths at the present 
day.” He does this, because, under the teaching of “a sect of 
physicists,” the popular mind is being led “to believe that virtue 


’ 


and duty, justice and injustice, are mere matters of convention.” 
As representing this “ sect of physicists” he names Mr. Spencer— 
Mr. Spencer, who on the very first page of his first book repudiates 
the expediency-morality, and throughout that book insists that duty 
and justice are not conventional, and are not to be determined by 
calculations of pleasures and pains! Mr. Lilly goes on to associate 
by implication this “sect of physicists,” typified by Mr. Spencer, 
with the views which in England are called “ practical,” yet Mr. 
Spencer has censured the so-called “ practical politician,” and given 
many illustrations showing that legislation unguided by principle is 
political quackery (Zhe Man versus The State, pp. 23—26). See then, 
how marvellous are the inversions. Thirty-seven years ago Mr. 
Spencer set forth doctrines which Mr. Lilly now holds up before him 
as doctrines which he ought to accept! These truths which Mr. Lilly 
thinks it ‘of the utmost importance to insist upon’”’ “ at the present 
day,” are truths which Mr. Spencer insisted upon a generation before 
Mr. Lilly was heard of as an author! And Mr. Lilly now proposes 
to teach Mr. Spencer principles which Mr. Spencer taught while 
Mr. Lilly was a child! 

Mr. Lilly says he has aimed “ to let in” “a little light upon the 
weltering chaos.” Probably others will think that, by ascribing to 
an antagonist views opposite to those which he holds, he has suc- 
ceeded in darkening counsel; and that, if he has produced any 
effect on “the weltering chaos”’ he has made it more chaotic. 

F. Howarp Couns. 
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THE HOUSING OF THE POOR. 


Nor the least wonder of our modern civilization is the power pos- 
sessed by London, the largest city in the world, of absorbing more 
and more population from outside over and above the continual and 
progressive increase of its own. It is this extraordinary vitality 
and power of assimilation at the centre of our Empire which con- 
tinually lulls to sleep the great mass of the British public and its 
rulers in all that concerns the grave evils in our domestic economy, 
and the immense dangers still untouched by our haphazard, half- 
hearted methods of tackling our social difficulties. 

There is one point of view which is of the most vital importance 
in dealing with our seething masses of humanity, and this has not 
been touched upon with anything like adequacy in recent discussions 
on these matters. It is this. Given our London-born man, our 
countryman, or whoever you will in London, what are the conditions 
of his surrounding ? how is his body nurtured ? and what is the atmo- 
sphere, both physical and moral, that he breathes ? It will be a side 
of the subject quite large enough if we confine ourselves to one 
point, namely, where does he live, eat, and sleep? In a word, what 
is his home ? 

Everyone seems to be agreed that the great mass of the poor are 
heavily handicapped in the struggle of life, in spite of all that has 
been done for them, by the fact that the vast majority have to live in 
homes that are expensive, inadequate, unwholesome, and degrading. 
Every few years an Act of Parliament is passed, or a Royal Com- 
mission meets, which insists on or recommends provisions resulting 
in the destruction of large buildings crowded with poor inhabitants. 
These Acts of Parliament and Royal Commissions usually begin by 
reciting that much of the former legislation, especially as regards 
inspection and sanitation of dwellings, remains a dead letter. They 
then proceed to give local authorities fuller powers, which result in 
the destruction of further blocks of buildings; they also add clauses 
intended for the encouragement of better erections in their place. 
What is the outcome? Buildings are condemned and destroyed ; 
factories, board schools, even dwellings for the higher class of 
artisans, are erected on the site, or in many instances the ground is 
left vacant for years. But the miserable class who have been driven 
from their stifling tenements have to betake themselves to others of 
a like class, where all the evils of their former condition are repeated 
or increased, as they have to pack into a still smaller space. More 
impossible becomes the task of enforcing healthy and decent condi- 
tions of life, and a new cruelty is added to their former lot. Up go 
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the rents on account of the competition for the more restricted area, 
In the report of the last Royal Commission,’ issued in 1885, it is 
stated that ‘“‘in the parishes of Clerkenwell, St. Luke, St. Giles, 
Marylebone, and other poor quarters of London, 88 per cent. of the 
poor population pay more than one-fifth of their income in rent, 
46 per cent. pay from one-fourth to one-half, 42 per cent. pay 
from one-fourth to one-fifth, and only 12 per cent. pay less than one- 
fifth of their weekly wages.” The report then goes on to complain 
that rents are rising, and instances are given of a room in South 
St. Pancras, 10 feet by 7, for which 4s, a week was the rent; 
while in Spitalfields it was stated that the average rental for one 
room was from 4s. 6d. to 6s. a week. The rector of Spital- 
fields, who gave the latter piece of information, informs me 
that at the present time, owing to still further demolitions, the 
rents are still rising. He also gives me some very valuable 
figures as to the present extent of the overcrowding in that district. 
These are the figures: in London generally the average population 
is 54 per acre; in the Whitechapel Union it is 177 per acre; in 
Christchurch, Spitalfields (a portion of the above), it is 286 per acre; 
and in the Bell Lane area, a still smaller unit, it reaches the alarm- 
ing figure of 600 per acre! A member of the commission itself also 
informs me from personal knowledge that in parts of the south of 
London the evil is worse than ever, and that not one-third of the 
condemned buildings demolished have been replaced by other dwell- 
ing accommodation. As a consequence, the homes of the poorest class 
in the congested districts become more expensive, more unhealthy, 
and more productive of social evil and danger to the community, 
merely because the efforts of the legislature are half measures only, 
and never go to the root of things. 

It is hard to imagine how a man who has fallen on evil days can 
escape contamination, even from the best of the lodging-houses, and 
a still more sorry case does it seem for the women and children. 
But what other alternative have they but to make use of them’ 
This time last year the Fortnightly Review was largely instrumental 
in establishing one of those refuges or shelters worked by private 
charity which attempt to catch the unfortunate man out of work as 
he is falling, or to help him, when he has fallen, from reaching those 
lowest stages of the downhill way, the casual ward and the work- 
house. But supposing, as is often the case, one of these institu- 
tions has tided a man over a bad time by giving him a few nights’ 
lodging free, what remains for him when he starts again on the 
upward track and manages to earn a little money, but to go to the 
common lodging-house once more, with all its ill effects upon mind 


(1) First Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for Enquiring into the Housing of 
the Working Classes. London, 1885. 
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and body? He gets a very small return for the 4d. which he pays, 
and the fortunes made by lodging-house keepers are often consider- 
able. For this they are certainly not very much to be blamed, and 
in many cases their houses are kept in good order as regards clean- 
liness and sanitary arrangements, but at the best they are terrible 
places. Private enterprise tempered with benevolence could easily 
multiply cheaper common lodging-houses with better conveniences 
and regulations, which would go far to prevent the demoralising 
influences of the present ones. One institution in Whitechapel, at 
which the ordinary rate of 4d. and 6d. is charged, is quite a pleasant 
place to go into, and though it was started on a semi-philanthropic 
basis, pays, as far as I could learn, a very large dividend. 

There is little doubt but that the charge could be considerably 
lowered and a profit still made. In the case just mentioned the 
common kitchen is clean and comfortable, there is a counter at one 
end where wholesome food and drink of a non-intoxicating nature is 
sold, and the dormitories are models of decency and cleanliness. 
There is an immense field open for the erection of this style of 
building, and I have seen particulars of a scheme in which it is pro- 
posed to add many improvements, and charge 2d. as the lowest fee 
instead of 4d. But the same scheme mentions an entirely new 
departure, and that is that a portion of the building, or a separate 
building, is to contain good furnished lodgings at a cheap rate for 
single men or married men and families. If better times begin to 
dawn again for a man who has gone through the mill of adversity, 
where is he to bestow himself and family when he is again beginning 
to earn a modest livelihood ? Where can he find a decent home ¥ 
Between the fourpenny doss-house and the expensive Peabody or 
Waterlow building, adequate lodging of a wholesome and really cheap 
kind is so rarely to be found as to be practically non-existent in 
more crowded quarters of London where working men must live 
in order to be near their work. In the Peabody buildings it is 
true there are some single rooms as low as 2s. 14d. to be had; but 
then, as the Royal Commission points out, persons whose entire 
earnings are from 12s. to 14s. a week cannot afford to have more 
than one room at this rent. In the Waterlow buildings, at least in 
those with which I am personally acquainted, sets of three small 
rooms range from 4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. Of course in both instances 
such rooms are unfurnished. It is hardly necessary to say that they 
are tenanted by a very superior class of artisans, by city clerks, and 
others much higher in the social grade than those for whom they 
were intended. These classes should without doubt be able to obtain 
cheap lodgings, but the poorer sort must be provided for somehow, 
and the idea of cheap furnished lodgings is excellent, because the 
furniture would not be of a sort to tempt the richer class, and many 
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of the class we all wish to help cannot get a home together because 
they have not the capital to buy furniture. When a poor man has 
parted with his effects in time of distress, it is almost impossible for 
him to accumulate enough money to get them back again. A really 
cheap and simply furnished lodging-house with sets of two or three 
rooms let at from 5s. to 7s. a week—were this possible—would be 
an inestimable boon to the lower class of artisans. Some of those 
who have been concerning themselves about this question lately, and 
among them members of the late Royal Commission, are earnestly 
desirous of seeing erected both good cheap common lodging-houses 
and good cheap furnished sets of apartments ; and one gentleman, who 
has devoted much attention to the details of the scheme, is sanguine 
that the common lodging-house can be run at a profit with a charge 
of only 2d. per night, and the furnished apartments at 3s. 6d. per 
room per week. I believe it is proposed to erect an experimental 
building in order to learn what is the lowest at which a fair return 
would be yielded. It is to be hoped that not one, but many such 
schemes, will be carried out by those who are willing to take a small 
return for their money in the hope of aiding a class which is the 
most unable of all classes to help itself. Though the whole of our 
poor-law system, and our arrangements for housing the poor, will 
have to be remodelled by the Legislature, private efforts can reinforce 
the laws and prepare the way for fresh ones to a very large extent 
both by trying public-spirited experiments and influencing public 
opinion. It is the class just above that of the actual paupers that 
stand most in need of help. There must always be a residuum of 
unhelpables, but it is the very large class on the borderland of des- 
titution that require constant watching and helping, and in no 
respect do they need parental care more than in questions affecting 
the air they breathe, the place they sleep in, and even the food they 
eat. As regards this latter point, any new scheme for better hous- 
ing accommodation should also contain arrangements for cheap 
catering. The success that has attended the opening of cheap coffee- 
houses, cheap stores, and such movements as the penny dinner 
schemes, during the last few years, shows how much may be done in 
the direction of providing, at a reasonable profit to the caterer, 
wholesome meals for the poor. 

In all these questions it is difficult to draw a distinction between 
the sphere of private effort and public enactment, because many of 
the laws on the statute book require constant vigilance from those 
whose business it is not, in order to induce those whose business it is, 
to administer them properly. The Report of the Royal Commission, 
published in 1884, and the Act of 1885, both point to the insufficient 
way in which former Acts have been carried out, and try to devise 
methods for elucidating the provisions, and making possible the 
application of the Acts known as Cross’s, Torrens’s, and others. In 
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fact the Bill of 1885 does little more than try to amend in detail and 
enforce the adoption of earlier legislative effort. It is only con- 
tinual contact with the poorer classes and a practical knowledge of 
the conditions of their life that can keep alive the consciousness 
necessary to make people efficient in working for their amelioration. 
Red-tapeism in philanthropy and the concentration of funds in a few 
recognized centres, where the thinking of the donor is done for him 
by contract, have their disadvantages as well as their advantages. 
If those who give so generously to charitable organizations would 
themselves more frequently visit the dwellings of the poor they would 
help very greatly those who have the responsibility of spending 
their money in alleviating distress, 

As the remedies for the present condition of things naturally class 
themselves under the two heads of private and public efforts, I will 
separate the subject as far as can be done in this manner. If my 
ideas are crude and my suggestions impracticable, I shall be only 
too glad to be the instrument of setting better minds athinking 
about a state of things which ought to and must be remedied 
somehow. 

I will first of all enumerate ways in which private endeavour may 
find scope, and then suggest how the law might encourage and sup- 
plement such endeavour. I will begin in each case from the lowest 
class of poor man’s home and proceed upwards in the scale. 

I. Private remedies. 

(a.) Private efforts could be multiplied in workhouses and casual 
wards by more frequent visiting and inquiring into particular 
cases. In casual wards the superintendents might be assisted in 
the exercise of the discretionary power already entrusted to them 
of allowing inmates who have a chance of getting work to go away 
early in the morning and of excusing them their task, either partly 
or wholly. It is not to be expected that a paid official will enter 
into this work con amore, when a regular routine is so much easier 
to administer. Picked individuals, who are evidently out of place 
in workhouses or casual wards, might be handed on to philanthropic 
agencies. I am glad to know that a conference on the subject of 
workhouses and casual wards will shortly be called by those com- 
petent to deal with the question. 

(0.) Every encouragement should be given to the opening of refuges 
or shelters by charitable people where an attempt at sifting of cases 
is made, and individual exertions are applied to the finding of 
employment for men whose antecedents turn out to be good. Two 
or three small refuges are more easily manageable than one large 
one. In the latter the mass of people to be dealt with each evening 
is unmanageable. It is only by personal interest in particular cases 
of distress by unpaid workers that such work can be done well. 
Huge caravansaries where no attempt is made to discriminate between 
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the worthless and the deserving are little better than casual wards, 
though even they have their justification under present conditions, 
when respectable men would rather stay all night in the streets than 
enter their doors. All refuges should be federated for the exchange 
of information, and especially to prevent impostors from using them 
each in turn. In no case, however, should the internal economy otf 


these institutions be entrusted to a central control. Such a course 
would only weaken individual personal interest in each establish- 


ment. 

(c.) Local committees might give more help to the inspectors of 
common lodging-houses and to sanitary inspectors in their duties. 
They should also try to induce local authorities (as in Glasgow) to 
build cheap common lodging-houses themselves. 

Private benevolence should demonstrate, by building experimental 
houses, that lodgings on good principles can be run profitably at 
cheaper rates than any now existing. In this way both local 
authorities and capitalists would be ready to invest money in such 
undertakings. 

(d.) Asin the above case, the example of some philanthropic pioneer 
should demonstrate that the void between the common lodging- 
house and the expensive buildings of model lodging-house companies 
could be filled with cheap furnished or unfurnished lodgings (pre- 
ferably the former) for the poorer class of artisans and their families. 
Such example would stimulate in this direction also the flow of 
private capital, and would induce local authorities to use the already 
extensive powers they possess of borrowing money and acquiring 
ground for the purpose. Here, again, local committees could do 
much to spur on officialism. 

IJ. Public Remedies. 

(a.) In the case of workhouses, some definite policy should be pre- 
scribed in the question of outdoor relief. Suggestions have b.:a 
made that the unions should take land out of London, and send all 
able-bodied paupers there to work. Their labour could undoubtedly 
be made more productive in this way. Only the residuum of the 
aged and the crippled would thus be left in the London workhouses. 
The breaking up of all family ties, as under the present system, 
should be obviated. This would be easier in the case of the country 
establishments. The same want of a rational and uniform system is 
apparent in the casual wards as in the workhouses, and the kind of 
work given as a test is obviously ridiculous and unproductive to the 
community. 

(b.) There should be constant communication between the casual 
wards and the private refuges, to which latter might be sent the 
better cases, especially if the casual ward superintendent had volun- 
teer helpers to assist him in the task of selection. Other cases would 
be relegated from the refuges to the casual ward. Police regula- 
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tions as to night vagrancy could then be strictly enforced. No one 
would have the shadow of an excuse for sleeping in the streets. 

(c and d.) The two matters of common public lodging-houses and 
of tenement lodgings, furnished and unfurnished, of various grades, 
must be considered together. Local authorities should, in the first 
place, be compelled without further delay to see that lodgings for 
the poor were erected at least in an equivalent degree for those 
destroyed by their order. If the owners of demolished premises did 
not themselves proceed to build new ones, the local authorities should 
be obliged to use the powers they possess in order to facilitate the 
offering of ground to investors on favourable terms for such enter- 
prise, and failing that, should be compelled to show cause why they 
themselves had not undertaken the task of re-erection. The powers 
of borrowing money for such purposes are already extensive, and 
that money expended in such a manner shows a good return is also 
incontestable. There would, therefore, be no hardship entailed on 
any one. As regards compulsory acquisition of sites for such pur- 
poses, Mr. Dwyer Gray points out, in his separate Memorandum 
attached to the Report of the Royal Commission, that “Sir R. 
Cross’s Act already enables a sanitary authority to purchase an 
‘area’ compulsorily, and to take premises not in themselves in an 
unsanitary condition if requisite to make the scheme complete.” 

What is now wanted is not only almost unlimited power to acquire 
land in a crowded district for dwellings for the poor, but a respon- 
sibility on the part of the local authorities in each district to a central 
authority in the matter of providing sufficient accommodation for 
its own poor. There should be an executive and permanent com- 
mission appointed by Government to see that existing Acts are 
carried out, and to enforce on local authorities their duties as regards 
providing sufficiency of accommodation. The commission should 
have summary powers to compel sufficient dwellings to be erected. 
Under proper management no intolerable financial burden would be 
thrown on the ratepayers, since the scheme in which they would 
be embarked would at the very least pay the interest on the money 
borrowed for the purpose. The local authorities would thus be 
brought severely to task for undue overcrowding in any particular 
quarter. The powers of such a commission would appear to be 
terribly autocratic, but what Mr. Goschen and Mr. Lyulph Stanley 
reported about the appointment of sanitary inspectors by local autho- 
rities, and the impossibility of having thorough efficiency where so 
many local interests are in opposition to such efficiency, applies d 
fortiori to the larger question. This is what the two gentlemen above 
named said on this point : “We concur with the reluctance of our col- 
leagues to recommend so centralising a measure as the appointment 
of such inspectors by the Local Government Board, but it is evident 
that until the whole of London is governed by authorities thoroughly 
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interested in the vigorous enforcement of the sanitary laws, advice 
in the future is likely to be as barren of results as in the past.” 
Striking evidence was also given of the almost unlimited powers 
entrusted by the central authority in New York to their inspectors 
in order to enforce obedience to the law by local authorities. 

The Charity Commissioners have done good work of late years in 
the management and regulation of certain trusts, and have been 
given control over eleven millions of money. Could not the Imperial 
Government appoint another executive commission with strong 
powers to see that the terrible evils under which London suffers, 
because the dwellings of her poor are still so inadequate and ill- 
regulated, be removed forthwith or mitigated? The Prime Minister 
himself has advocated the sale of Government property (such as dis- 
used prison sites) for such purposes, and has defended the principle 
of their being sold below the market rate with that object in view. 
Several members of the 1885 Commission are now among the powers 
that be, and if the Government were seriously to take the matter 
in hand at once, and carry out and extend at least this portion of 
the scheme without further delay, they would command the confi- 
dence of the nation to an exceptional degree, and in all probability 
obtain any powers they asked from Parliament with the greatest ease. 
A very large proportion of the evils from which London suffers now 
are to be traced to the wretched surroundings in which those who 
are struggling for bread have for the most part to live, always 
jostled as they are against those who have fallen in evil days on evil 
ways, and who inevitably contaminate the atmosphere those around 
them have to breath. If the surroundings are first made cleanly 
and pure, then in good time the difficult threads of our great social 
problem will begin to unravel themselves. For this there must 
always be patience and earnestness on the part of public opinion, 
and private enthusiasm, and these qualities must mutually sustain 
and strengthen one another. It is thus only, or else by some imme- 
diate danger, that Governments, however well intentioned, are moved 
to act; and how much safer a stimulus to wholesome legislation is 
ever-accumulating public opinion than sudden panic ! 

The poor man must breathe, eat, and sleep somewhere, and society 
must see that the somewhere is both sufficient, cheap, and good. 
He must also be able to obtain food satisfying the same conditions. 
This is one of the first steps towards dealing with the complex 
difficulties of the situation. Wonders have been accomplished of 
late years in these respects, and the public consciousness seems to be 
more awake now than formerly. Till its wakefulness has produced 
vigorous and comprehensive results, no citizen of London can go to 
a comfortable bed at night feeling that he is “‘a strong man armed 
keeping his house.” Harotp E. Bourton. 
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A JACOBEAN COURTIER. 


[A study of the e and works of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, K.C.B.,*philosopher 

and historian, sometime ambassador of His Majesty King James I. to the French 
Court. ] 
In one of the rooms of the Cambridge University Library, in the 
high and dusty shelf of an antique press, among ancient tractates 
and shelved philosophical treatises, stands a small quarto bound in 
faded red leather, finely tooled. On the fly-sheet is inscribed in a 
tall scholarly hand, the ink brown with age, the words, “ Ex dono 
authoris.” 

The book is Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s De Veritate ; probably a 
duplicate of the copy which was accepted by the Vatican Library. 

Its pretentious title-page may be thus Englished :—“ Of Truth, 
how it may be distinguished from Revelation, Possibility, Proba- 
bility, and Error. The work of Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
in England and Castle Island of Kerry in Ireland, Peer of both 
kingdoms: Dedicated to any reader whatsoever of pure and 
unprejudiced reasonableness.” 

In this volume is contained the exposition of that system of 
Natural Philosophy which Locke thought it worth while to refute. 
Also we find the author classed with Hobbes and Spinoza as “ Tres 
Impostores Magni” by a German religionist, Kortholt. Kortholt 
was a foolish enthusiast without much discrimination. But it is 
curious to observe how the three names have drawn apart. Spinoza 
still great, Hobbes still interesting, Herbert practically unknown. 

And the neglect is in a certain degree undeserved. Herbert was 
not a philosophical genius, and therefore his speculations have not 
the rare quality which ensures permanence. The grains of truth 
they held have fallen into abler hands. 

But he was a thoroughly interesting man, because he was charac- 
teristic of his age and country. He is representative. Of every 
time and school there stand out men who seem to embody in them- 
selves the life of their generation, who are the spirit of the age 
incarnate. Just as his brother, the sweet George Herbert, was the 
personification of Church culture, so Lord Herbert was the Cavalier. 

He had retired from public life before the title became the con- 
temptuous sobriquet of a class, for he was old enough to remember 
the Elizabethan Court, though he went there but once. He had lived 

familiarly among the men that had made its lustre, the circle that 
drew from men and manners a magnificence of culture such as the 
world has never since seen. The age was one of those simultaneous 
bursts of fresh enthusiasm which give such renewed hope for the 
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future of mankind. Herbert was the peculiar outcome of such a 
time ; he was galvanised, so to speak, into powers which in a feebler 
age he would not have possessed. 

He left that brilliant society when the greatness that had glorified 
the courtier had slipped away, leaving licence instead of liberty, 
quaintness in the place of beauty, the painted skin instead of the 
lovely moving life. So he represented the best of a time whose very 
decadence was fair. It is unjust that he should be one of the dim 
historical figures that the student stumbles across from time to time, 
—for the vivid portraiture of men for whom this contemporary world 
existed is at once the stimulus and end of history. 

Lord Herbert was first a student, next a courtier, and lastly a 
student again. He was much regarded as a philosopher, and had 
succeeded very tolerably as French ambassador to James I. He was a 
strict historian, and he had published poetry. In his private life he 
was the handsomest man in the English Court and the best fencer 
in the French; too famous as a lover and almost infamous as a 
duellist. 

His descent satisfies the most exigeant claims of romance. He was 
twenty-seventh in descent from Pepin, son of Charlemagne, the line 
passing through the famous houses of Vermandois and Anjou; thus 
he was the direct descendant of King Robert of France. He was of 
the English blood royal through King Stephen, when the family 
drifted into Wales, uniting the ancient kingdom of Gwent with the 
domains of the earldom of Hereford. At present they are represented 
by three earldoms—Pembroke, Carnarvon, and Powis—by the barony 
of Llanover ; on the female side by the Beauforts, Windsors, and 
many others Five peerages that they held are extinct; and they 
have had seven Garters. 

Lord Herbert in his sixtieth year wrote an Autobiography which 
was never finished. The autograph MS. was kept at Lymore Park, 
in Montgomery, an estate allotted to a Lady Herbert, wife of the 
author’s grandson, as a jointure house. She died there in 1714. She 
had been in the habit of showing it to friends as an interesting 
family relic, but at her death it could not be found. A copy was 
known to exist at Ribbisford Hall, where a collateral branch was 
settled, but this had also vanished. 

In 1725 the first MS. was discovered among some old papers at 
Lymore in a housemaid’s cupboard, several leaves being torn out, 
and the whole stained and disfigured so as to be hardly legible; and 
finally, in 1737, the second appeared, being sent to Lord Powis, the 
representative of the family, by a gentleman to whom Ribbisford 
had been sold. With aristocratic disregard of such treasures, the 
books, pictures, and papers of the Herberts had passed with the 
mansion. A collation was made, and finally the whole was published 
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at Strawberry Hill by Horace Walpole. It was a thoroughly cha- 
racteristic choice for that clever and whimsical gentleman to make. 
Both author and publisher were noble and accomplished magnates, 
literary gossip and the Ranelagh having taken the place of conceits 
and compliments and the trained wrist and eye. And then Lord 
Herbert was a philosopher, which was exactly what Horace claimed 
to be ; and moreover he took for granted that a peer who was also a 
man of letters was as unprofessional and dilettante as himself. The 
“advertisement ” he wrote to it—divided between interest in the 
MS., generous pity for the style of the author, and anxiety to com- 
pliment Lord Powis on the possession of so picturesque a relative— 
is most amusingly typical. 

Ido not wish to analyse the Autobiography. It does not need 
selecting ; it is a short book that need not be carefully read, but of a 
graphic style, quaint enough to amuse and not too quaint to appear 
affected. It combines romantic adventure with elementary meta- 
physics, and infuses into the whole a delicate old-world tinge which 
gives the book a great fascination. It is in fact in all respects a 
book for the modern reader; it is neither abstruse nor technical, 
requiring neither special knowledge nor protracted thought. 

He was born in 1581, the twenty-fourth year of Elizabeth’s reign, 
the eldest son of a large family, his mother being a Shropshire 
heiress. Six of his brothers were gentlemen adventurers of the 
sword ; two were scholars, Charles dying prematurely at Oxford. 
Of George, public orator of Cambridge and rector of Bemerton, it 
is hardly necessary to speak. 

Edward was a sickly child, and, like many sickly children, early a 
metaphysician, telling his nurses that “he found himself here indeed, 
but from what cause or beginning or by what means he could not 
imagine ”—an enigma generally disregarded by healthy childhood. 
His nurses fondly laughed, but the wiser wondered. At this point 
in the book, with the extravagant pedantry of the age, the noble 
author must needs insert two long disquisitions on “ Genesis” and the 
Vital Spark, in second-rate Lucretian hexameters, such as a clever 
boy at Eton would be half ashamed of writing—‘ as most proper 
to the argument.”’ 

At fifteen he was married, de convenance, to a co-heiress of the 
Pembroke estates, who was bound by will to marry a Herbert, and 
the marriage was just as unhappy as it deserved to be. But at first 
all went smoothly; the household moved to Oxford, where he learnt 
modern languages and the lute, the latter for relaxation, that he 
might not “ need the company of young men,” whom, being aristo- 
cratic, fastidious, and “ advanced,”’ he despised and avoided. 

And then in this curious medley follow, under the title of the 
“Education of Youth, physical, moral, and mental,” page after page 
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of quackery : nostrums about possets of milium solis and saxifrage, 
oleum castorii and cephaniques, vomitives and catharticks, with wild 
observations on speculative botany and imaginative physiology, the 
divinity of the schoolmen, and Tilesius’ astrology, winding up with 
the history, told with ingenuous frankness, of two or three miraculous 
cures that he himself effected. Then follows an essay on the care of 
horses and an excursus on dancing; and how his mother upon her 
blessing charged him never to learn swimming, for she had heard of 
more perished than saved by it; and he finally threatens (if God 
give him life and health) to make a particular treatise or recherche 
about behaviour in general, based on Guazzo, De Civili Conversa- 
tione, and Galateus, De Moribus. 

About this time he came of age. The pecuniary arrangements for 
the family give a good idea of the value of money at that date. His 
sisters each had £1,000, and they were considered heiresses ; and £30 
yearly to each of his brothers was doubtless a handsome provision. 

I cannot forbear from quoting his charming account of the only 
interview he had with the Queen, in 1600, when he was eighteen, 
three years before her death. 


‘‘Not long after this curiosity rather than ambition brought me to Court; 
and as it was the manner of those times for all men to kneel down before the 
great Queen Elizabeth, who then reigned, I was likewise upon my knees in the 
Presence Chamber when she passed by to the Chapel of Whitehall. As soon as 
she saw me she stopt, and, swearing her usual oath, demanded, ‘ Who is this ?’ 
Everybody there present looked upon me, but no man knew me, till Sir James 
Croft, a Pensioner, finding the Queen stayed, returned back and told who I was, 
and that I had married Sir William Herbert of St. Gillian’s daughter: the Queen 
hereupon looked attentively at me, and, swearing again her ordinary oath, said, ‘It 
is pity he was married so young,’ and thereupon gave me her hand to kiss twice, 
both times gently clapping me upon the cheek.” 


It is a delightfully characteristic picture: the rows of kneeling gentle- 
men, and the keen, withered, masculine old queen, stopping to look at 
the handsome face of the boy, with his dark curly hair and bright 
eyes, and her oaths and her caresses—all unite to mark the scene. 

When James I. came to the throne, Edward, then twenty-two, 
was one of the batch of new knights; he was already petted by old 
courtiers and great ladies. At his installation Lady Ayres, the 
reigning beauty, took off the white tassel which had by ancient 
custom to be worn by the new knight, “ till some lady of honour 
take it off and fasten it to her sleeve.’ Shortly after a domestic 
matrimonial dispute occurred about settlements, the point of dif- 
ference not being quite clear ; we have not, however, Lady Herbert’s 
account. The upshot of the whole was that Sir Edward obtained a 
license to go beyond seas. 

His travels—visiting as he did the greater noblemen, gentlemen, 
and scholars, such as the Duke de Montmorency, Lord High Con- 
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stable of France, and Isaac Casaubon, at his little house in Paris, and 
evidently made much of everywhere—are very entertaining; his 
quarrels, interviews, and shipwreck all the most lively reading. 
On his return the Queen, Anne of Denmark, as usual took a great 
fancy to him, and wished to keep him about her as squire, but he 
excused himself and went quietly home to his study and stable. 
There is a pleasant little note about the latter. 

“No horse was so dear to me,” he writes, ‘as the jennet I brought 
from France, whose love I had so gotten that he would suffer none 
else to ride him, nor indeed any man to come near him when I was 
upon him, as being in his nature a most furious horse; his true pic- 
ture may be seen in the Chapel Chamber in my house, where I am 
painted riding him, and this motto by me— 


Me totum Bonitas bonum suprema 
Reddas; me intrepidum dabo vel ipse. 


This horse as soon as ever I came to the stable would neigh, and 
when I drew nearer him would lick my hand and (when I suffered 
him) my cheek, but yet would permit nobody to come near his heels 
at the same time.” 

This retirement was of short duration. Active service had its 
attractions to the vigorous and choleric knight, and with Lord 
Chandos, in 1610, he joined the Prince of Orange’s army, with whom 
there were four thousand English troops, in the siege of St. Julien. 

Sir Edward appears to have regarded wars and tumults as excellent 
diversions, bivouacking in a hut in the trenches and accompanying 
one of the English generals, Sir Edward Cecil, and a French adven- 
turer, Monsieur Balagny, on night rambles, “to try if they could 
catch any sentinels perdus,” and chasing them sword in hand, 
“and we had much sport in the pursuit of them.” He adds that 
on one of these occasions they were fired upon from a fort, where- 
upon he retired “leisurely and upright,” while he recounts with 
insular prejudice that Balagny “ran with all speed, and somewhat 
crouching.” 

He continued his travels to Cullin (Cologne), and finally to Rome. 
His exit from the latter place was characteristic. He had a strong 
objection to being blessed by the Pope in Consistory, and vanished 
when the Pope was ready, so suddenly, that the servants of the 
Inquisition were sent to arrest him; he escaped by a byway to 
Florence and Venice, where he spent the carnival with the Duke of 
Savoy, who made much of him. 

After some years of such polite adventure he returned to England, 
where he had his first interview with the Duke of Buckingham, then 
plain George Villiers, the King’s new favourite, who struck up a 
friendship with him and recommended him for the post of French 
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ambassador; his name with eighteen others was submitted to the 
King, who, on the prayer of his favourite, chose him. This was in 
1619. On the night before he started, his viaticum, or travelling 
expenses, having arrived from the Council in gold, an attempt was 
made to break into his house in Whitehall. The dauntless knight 
fell upon the burglars with his sword and pursued ten or twelve of 
them in his nightshirt as far as the Exchange, and would have 
chased them farther had not the stones hurt his bare feet. 

On his arrival at Paris, his first act was to refuse audience to the 
Spanish ambassador on Sunday, as being a day that he “ gave wholly 
to devotion,” an excuse that, knowing what we do of Sir Edward’s 
belief and practices, seems more politic than genuine. 

The Court was the Court of Louis XIII., who superficially resembled 

his Britannic Majesty James I.—the latter, however, being notable for 
noxious pedantry, the former for fatuous ignorance. There is a most 
curious description of the silly suspicious being, with his grotesque 
stammer, his double row of teeth, and his passion for hawking and 
hunting, outrunning on foot courtiers and keepers and attendants, 
in spite of his bodily disadvantages, being apparently insensible to 
heat or cold. Like James with his pretty pages, Louis was at the 
mercy of his favourite, the Duke de Luynes, who had won his affec- 
tion by training hawks to catch sparrows, and sparrows to catch 
butterflies—who asked at the Privy Council, being Prime Minister 
and Secretary of State, whether Bohemia was an inland country or 
lay upon the sea. Herbert relates how at a royal garden party at 
the Bois de Vincennes, the shot with which the King was shooting 
finches in the back garden fell into the queen’s hair, to her great 
alarm, and the Duc de Bellegarde, coming quietly up behind her, 
threw comfits against her cheek by way of a joke. 
‘ The Prince de Condé one day found fault with James I. for his 
habit of swearing ; Sir Edward records with great naiveté his own 
ingenious reply, that it was “out of his gentleness: for tho’ he 
could punish men himself, he left them to God.” 

Luynes had a quarrel with Sir Edward. High words had arisen 
between them ; so the Duke retaliated by complaining of him to the 
English Government, and Sir Edward was recalled, but exonerated 
himself and was sent back, De Luynes having fortunately died in 
the interval. It was during this second period that the famous 
Spanish journey of Charles I. occurred, the Prince and Buckingham 
passing disguised and unrecognised through Paris on their way to 
Spain. 

The autobiography breaks off here with a story about the publica- 
tion of his book De Veritate, a “loud but gentle noise ” coming from 
heaven in answer to his prayer for guidance as to its publication, the 
“ Divine Imprimatur ” as Sir Edward calls it; and this ends a most 
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lively and curious book, which throws a pleasing light on the private 
life of the age, and helps the less imaginative readers of history to 
realise names and dates as living people and exciting events. 

The notices of his life are after this rather scanty. In 1625 he 
was created Baron Herbert of Castle-Island, co. Kerry, in the Peer- 
age of Ireland, and Privy Councillor to King James—which is a 
curious fact. For the De Veritate had been published in the previous 
year at Paris, and the De Veritate undoubtedly contains the outline 
of his Deistical speculations. With a theologian on the throne of 
England, it is at least remarkable that a Freethinker should have 
been raised to the peerage. It is, however, possible that the tenden- 
cies of the book were not clearly seen, and that “the wisest fool in 
Christendom,” delighted to find his ambassador a philosopher pay- 
ing such compliments to Christianity as “ optima religio,” may have 
wished all the more to honour him; besides he was rich, and the 
representative of a great family, and possessed great local interest. 

Charles I. followed his father’s example, and in 1630 created him 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury or Sharbery, co. Salop. He was at this 
time leading a retired life at his various estates. It was said that he 
was disappointed in his public ambition, like his brother George ; but 
he was not the kind of character to choose a melancholy retirement 
in the face of failure. It is more probable, I think, that as he had 
begun life early, he had early tired of it; that philosophy was begin- 
ning to have a supreme attraction for him; that he intended, with 
inherent ambition, to be foremost in whatever he engaged ; and so 
with his laborious friend, Dr. Anthony Master, gave himself up to a 
studious life, as far as was possible in that turbulent age. 

Twelve years after, in 1642, the civil wars broke out, and he 
died at the age of sixty-seven—shortly after the demolition of his 
castle of Montgomery by the Roundheads—at his house in Great 
Queen Street, on the 10th of August, 1648, and was buried at St. 
Giles’s in the Fields. The entry in the registers, which Canon Nisbet, 
the present rector, has been kind enough to forward to me, is as 
follows :— 

** Aug. 12, 1648. 
65 (?) Edward, Lord Herbert, 
Baron of Sharbery.”’ 


It is not known whether his tomb at present exists ; it was on the 
south side of the church, but I have been unable to find it there. 
The inscription is recorded. The only words besides his titles are 
as follows :— 


Authoris Libri cui est titulus ‘ De Veritate.’ 
REDDOR . VT . HERBAE (= become as grass). 
EDOVARD . HERBERT. His own anagram. 


His chief published works are—(1) De Veritate; (2) Religio Gen- 
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tilium & Religio Laici; (3) Life of Henry Eight ; (4) Occasional 

Verses. There are other less important tractates and monographs. 
His poems are undeniably feeble; he had his brother’s facility 

without his genius. They are the sweepings of a courtier’s pigeon- 


holes ; such trifles as a clever man with a good literary taste might 
throw off in leisure moments to amuse his friends; but they are 
bizarre and “ falsetto’ in manner, and except as literary curiosities 
not worth examination. The History of Henry the Eighth is a mono- 
graph of a strict and severe kind, though there are occasional traces 
of personal bias. It confines itself mainly to facts diplomatic, poli- 
tical, and legislative. There is little speculative or ethical in it. 
It is not a personal history in any way, not a memoir, but a collec- 
tion of accessible facts, well arranged and sorted, but collected for no 
end, digested for no purpose. I do not depreciate its value as a 
nearly contemporary record. But it is on that ground only that it 
can take its stand. It is not in fact a contribution to political 
philosophy, and consequently wanting in direct interest. 

But the principal claim which Lord Herbert as an author has on 
our attention is as a religious philosopher, or rather as a doctrinaire 
of natural religion; not of course in the sense given to that phrase 
by its latest exponent—the worship of the natural world, admiration 
and reverence for the material creation, with its ccrollary of a secret 
power—but the religion which is men’s, dice, by nature, the creed 
of universal morality, latent in Paganism and Buddhism alike, and 
in every other system that has ever claimed to satiate the inner 
thirst of the soul. 

It was not possible at that time to break with the established 
religion altogether. A few years later Hales and Chillingworth, 
pure Rationalists, were still in the ministry of the Church. Later 
still Hume had to veil his speculations upon ‘“‘ Providence and the 
Future State” under the guise of “ Letters from an Epicurean 
Friend,” whose propositions he appears to refute, but in so lame a 
manner as to put them in the plainest and most forcible light, and 
leave them masters of the field. 

“The chief patron of Deism,” “ Fameux Deiste,” are contemporary 
characterisations of Lord Herbert. He was in fact the first so-called 
“ Deist”’ that wrote with any success in England. The Deists were 
a body of uncertain origin. Viret, a reforming divine, gives a con- 
temptuous account of the principles of the sect. ‘“ They professed,” 
he says, “‘ to believe in a God, but showed no regard to Jesus Christ, 
considering the doctrines of the apostles and evangelists as so many 
dreams and fables.” He adds that they derided all religion, though 
outwardly conforming in all religious observances with those with 
whom they were obliged to live or had reasons for conciliating. 
Some were practically Epicurean in their tenets, considering that 
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God, if he did exist, did not concern himself with the government 
of human affairs, others holding the immortality of the soul with all 
its corollaries. Generally men of acute and subtle minds, they 
devoted themselves to literature and philosophy, and proselytised, 
directly and indirectly, acting with great ingenuity, employing the 
armoury of contemptuous insinuation and logical argument. 

In fact they were the predecessors of the system which has lately 
found so dignified an exponent in the author of Ecce Homo. They were 
the forerunners of the great controversy between the religion of revela- 
tion and the religion of intuition—only whereas they then appeared 
asarare and pestiferous vermin, capable of utter annihilation by 
such treatises as Leland’s ‘‘ Short and Easy Method with the Deists,” 
and were regarded as a kind of low conspirators whose extermina- 
tion was certain as soon as they were revealed in their true colours— 
men of a kind that the good sense and respectability of the world 
would agree to ignore—they are now looked upon with tolerance, even 
accepted as a kind of compromise. 

Lord Herbert’s testimony to Christianity is as follows. “I 
solemnly declare that I have indited this treatise on Natural 
Religion out of no enmity to Christianity, the best religion, but 
rather to establish both” (Re/. Laic., p. 126). It is, however, obvious 
that the concession is one which he makes to the public feeling of 
the time—a concession which induced the Pope to accept the De 
Veritate for the Vatican library—because though he says nothing 
to the prejudice of the best of religions, the system that he recom- 
mends is a definite attempt to relieve revealed religion of a super- 
structure of dogma which in his opinion rather encumbered than 
lent stability. His doctrines have certain obvious advantages, 
notably those of simplicity and directness. They would require no 
catechetical instruction, or next to none; and what instruction 
there was would be more of an anamnesis or recalling to mind than 
an indoctrinating. In a word, it is plainly intended to supersede 
Christianity. 

He enunciates as his symbolism the following five articles :— 

(1.) That there is one supreme God. 

(2.) That he is chiefly to be worshipped. 

(3.) That piety and virtue are the principal parts of that worship. 

(4.) That we must repent of our sins; and if we do so, God will 
pardon them. 

(5.) That there are rewards for good men and punishments for 
bad, both here and hereafter. 

These he regards as Catholic articles of faith, as intuitions 
naturally inscribed in all minds. The treatise De Religione Gentilium 
is an examination, fairly scientific in method, though often very 
erroneous in matter, of heathen religion, to develop these articles, 
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and to show by analysis that they underlie and are traceable in the 
various corruptions of Pagan systems. He makes a manly protest 
against the rigid condemnation by contemporary divines of heathen 
goodness as “ merely moral, and therefore insignificant,” and in a 
passage almost Socratic in style gives a detailed account of his own 
search for Catholic truth among various existing and distorted 
schools :— 


** When I perceived that the Modern Divines resolved the causes of Eternal 
Salvation or Damnation only into the good pleasure of God and the death of 
Christ, I found that their opinion was grounded, not on reason, but on some 
peremptory decrees which nobody did pretend to know; and I could not think 
that they were so privy to the secret counsels of God as to be able to establish 
anything for certain, wherefore I left them as entertaining mean, base, and 
unworthy thought of the most good and great God, and Mankind in general. 
How could I believe that a Just God could take pleasure in the eternal Repro- 
bation of those to whom he never afforded any means of salvation, or endued 
with souls after his own Image? I could not understand that God most good 
and great, who created men only to Damn them, without their knowledge and 
against their will. 

“‘Then I met with some other Divines, who asserted that Christ was revealed 
to such Heathens as led pious and honest lives, at the very moment of their 
Death, and so they were conveyed to Paradise. But their opinion being founded 
neither on History, Tradition, nor Rational Conjecture, it appeared to me very 
improbable. But I must needs confess these Divines show much more Tender- 
ness toward humankind, though they have nothing solid to support their 
assertion. 

** At last I consulted those who were called the Schoolmen to see if their 
sentiments concerning the heathens were more just and regular; but they, 
skipping from faith to reason, and then immediately again from reason to faith 
with wonderful agility, I could not receive the least satisfaction from them. Yet 
I found this an established Axiom amongst them, ‘ Saving Grace is never wanting 
to those that do all in their Power.” 


It became obvious to him that there must be a universal provi- 
dence extended to all mankind including the heathen—a discovery 
which does not perhaps sound so astounding now—and from this he 
became dissatisfied with what he calls the exceedingly arbitrary 
character of the Christian Revelation. He never asserts that the 
latter does not contain the elements of salvation, but only that a 
great mass of unnecessary and confusing statement is superadded. 
He maintains that the conduct of life is a simpler thing than the 
theory of life, and that religion is a guide to conduct and not 
a solution of an ontological problem. But it is or ought to be 
something to tide men over the initial dangers of life, and not 
an ingenious analysis of obvious contradictions and conflicting 
dogmas. 

But he does not recommend his doctrine to the world at large. 
He presses outward conformity upon even the most enlightened. 
He looks upon established faiths as a useful vehicle for enforcing 
morality upon the millions—the happy initiated should bow and 
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bend in the house of Rimmon, and enjoy their esoteric vision at 
home, when they have shut the door. 

And the secret, in the possession of which he professes himself 
“happier than any Archimedes” is one which after all he shared 
with all seers and saints—that repentance is the medicine for the 
diseases of the soul. 

His fifth article, of rewards and punishments, is instructive. 
Voltaire, as has been pointed out, retained at all risks a Dieu remu- 
nerateur-vengeur as a necessary check on license. 

In modern belief, that idea in its gross and aggressive form has, 
among those who direct thought, almost totally disappeared. “ In 
Memoriam,” says; the author of Natural Religion, “ speaks in every 
line of a future state, but of a future judgment it is absolutely silent.” 
The fantastic element has in fact been gradually extruded from 
the religious theories of the growing world. Dante’s bizarre hell 
with its fiendish denizens and elaborate appliances has lost its hold 
on even the popular mind. Maurice has lately explained to us that 
the very word “eternal” is a word expressive of quality, without 
reference to time. The retributive idea is, in its unscientific form, 
gone. The tendency of religious philosophers is to look upon sin rather 
as a disease, sporadic in character, than a manifestation of individual 
wilfulness, and the fable of a place where the sick are treated as 
criminals and the criminals as invalids has been received with a 
smile that is not wholly born of amusement. 

Lord Herbert was a Platonist—the natural bent of a sensuous 
temperament, that finds that along with the earthly stirrings of 
fibre that the contemplation of beauty produces, there goes a deeper 
quivering which throbs along the chords of mind and spirit as well. 
And we must remember, too, that from all accounts he was by no 
means too well pleased with life as he found it. The fruit was 
bitterer in the eating than it had looked on the bough,—and that is 
Platonism too; the mysterious motions which carry with them the 
sense that they are meant to be satisfied in all fulness, and yet 
doomed time after time, in every range and department of life, to 
deep and utter disappointment—all this is practical Platonism. 

Finally, then, though his philosophy can have but few lessons 
for us in its direct form, as a reflection of the character of the man it 
will interest us, for no system has ever been so autobiographical. 
Lord Herbert probed his own nature and constructed the universe 
from what he found there. That there is an animating force in 
nature, and that the practice of the ascertained laws of morality is 
the best homage that can be paid to the invisible legislator was not 
discovered by his lordship, and the remaining two articles on 
“ Repentance and the Future State,” are little more than a formu- 
lating of his memories and regrets, his hopes and fears, and it is as 
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a man, as a representative figure that he attracts us most. The main 
stream of character was beginning, like the Pythagorean symbol of 
human nature, to divide and go different ways. Side by side with the 
enthusiastic pursuit of chivalry, and born of its mistakes, there was 
growing up another system—the system of self-repression and dis- 
cipline as opposed to the liberty and impulse-worship of the cavalier. 

Very curiously and happily we have the story of a life, which 
though not an autobiography, is perhaps the one more intimate kind 
of life—the conjugal biography. The Life of Colonel Hutchinson, 
written by his wife, is the tale of how a man of beauty, fortune, and 
charm became a Puritan in the Court which made Lord Herbert a 
Cavalier. John Hutchinson was born in 1616, when Lord Herbert 
was thirty-five, and came to Court about the time that the latter 
retired from it. He also was accomplished in all the graceful arts 
of life, a great fencer, and passionately fond of shooting and hawking 
—which practices, however, he gave up as “ not convenient ’’”—a musi- 
cian, a landscape-gardener, and a collector of articles of vertu. 

“The first knowledge he laboured for,” writes Mrs. Hutchinson, 
“was the knowledge of God, which by diligent examination of 
Scripture and doctrinesof great men he at length obtained: after- 
wards when he had laid a sure and orthodox foundation in the 
doctrine of the free grace of God given us by Jesus Christ, he began 
to survey the Superstructures, and to discover much of the hay and 
stubble of men’s inventions in God’s worship, which his spirit 
burned up in the day of their trial. Yet he detested all Scoffs at 
the practice of worship, though such an one as he was not persuaded 
of it. In matters of faith his Reason always submitted to the Word 
of God, and what he could not comprehend he would believe because 
it was written, but in all other things the greatest names in the 
world would never lead him without Reason. .... He hated an 
impudent person, neither in youth nor in riper age could the most 
fair or enticing woman that ever lived draw him into unnecessary 
familiarity or vain converse and dalliance with them: yet wise and 
virtuous women he loved, and delighted in all pure and unblame- 
able conversation with them.” 

A strange concordia discors, the superficial features so like, the basis 
of principle and life so widely different. Lord Herbert impulsive, 
passionate, amorous, sceptical, devoted to secularities, all things to 
all men—Colonel Hutchinson self-restrained, disciplined, loving, 
trustful, careless of little things, throughout sincere, appearing as 
he was. And yet both men, keen and earnest litterateurs, and 
students, sportsmen, and men of the world, loving conversation and 
good society and all graceful amusements. But the former finding 
the “ play and wilfulness” of life the real object of his existence, 
and dallying with philosophy and literature when the former 
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became impossible. The latter anchored to a rock that he found to 
be eternal, and recognising the permanent in things, though he 
called it by stern and hard names, which modern men reject, little 
knowing that they are only differently describing the same thing. 

Though the perusal of Colonel Hutchinson’s biography stirs the 
yearning for increased reality in life, yet the region where he found it 
and the names by which he described his treasure will not satisfy 
that yearning now, and though the book may be the story of a higher 
search for truth than the autobiography, yet in the latter there are 
many things which excite in us the craving for ideals that are 
not, and ways of life that we have left. 

Our modern gentlemen continue to think the graceful arts of the 
body great and worthy things; but they seem to have forgotten that 
life has an intellectual side at all. It is no longer thought advisable 
to get understanding, though those who have it are generously 
and genuinely admired by the hardier votaries of horse and gun ; far 
be it for me to allege the contrary. But until it is more generally 
realised that man does not live by bread alone—and our richer 
classes are the only people in the country who have the paid leisure 
sufficient to put that knowledge into practice—we shall continue to 
be a shallow nation. ‘ Englishmen will not do anything until they 
are obliged” is becoming our character abroad; and though 
dvrapxeca by itself is a noteworthy characteristic, and excites a 
superficial admiration, it is not a noble one. We cannot stand still, 
the way has still to be won; disciplined vigour, restrained enthu- 
siasm, are the keys of the fortress of heaven. 





ARTHUR BENson. 

























CORRESPONDENCE, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NOTE ON “ ELK-HUNTING.” 
To the Editor of the Fortnicutty Review. 


Dear Srr,—In my article on ‘‘ Elk Hunting ” there occurs a mistake 
which I much wish to correct. I was in error in stating that Professor 
Friis, of Christiania, has in his possession the horns of an elk with sixty- 
two points. Since going to press I have learnt from the Professor that 
the horns in question are those of a reindeer, and the points sixty. He 
further states that twenty-five— thirteen on one horn and twelve on 
the other—is the largest number of points he has met with in the case 
of the elk. This of course opens out the question of the duration of an 
elk’s life and of the renewal of the horns with additional points after a 
certain age. About twenty-six points appears at present to be the ascer- 
tained maximum. The Professor corroborates my opinion as to the 
supposed loud call-note of the elk, inasmuch as he has never heard, 
nor met with any one who has heard, any utterance from the animal 
except ‘‘a snort, grunt, or cough,” audible only at a comparatively short 
distance. 

Whilst correcting, I may remark that in the Greek line quoted the 
proper reading should be é:xerax not Epyxerar, 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Henry Porrrncer. 





